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¢ APRIL 28 


APRIL 28 


MAY 5-12 


* MAY 5 


MAY 12 


MAY 19 


¢ MAY 26 


Easter this month! Attention will focus on the Easter ingathering, with 
subsequent efforts to work new members into the life of the church. Visita- 
tion Evangelism Week may be scheduled in early April for churches unable 
to have it Mar. 24-31. April should find churches making sure they will be 
able to pay in full by May 31 the amount they have promised for World 
Service. 


Palm Sunday. 
Easter. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet deals with the total cause 
of World Service. 


National Christian College Day, sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. 


National Family Week. (See pages 12-14.) 


Children’s Day. Set by General Conference as the first Sunday of National 
Family Week. 


Festival of the Christian Home. This is the church’s designation for the 
day commonly observed as Mother’s Day. 


Aldersgate Sunday. Commemorating John Wesley’s heart-warming experi- 
ence. 


Rural Life Sunday. Special services are appropriate on this date or other 
convenient date during this season. (See page 7.) 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet is on the work of Evan- 
gelism and Social and Economic Relations. 


World Service closing date. To count toward the 1956-57 apportionment, 
gifts must reach the central treasury by this date. Churches are urged to 
complete their year’s payments with remittances to their conference treas- 
urer by May 28. (See page 8.) 


Methodist Student Day. Special offering supports student loan fund and 
scholarships. 


Pentecost. An appropriate day for evangelistic emphasis. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet tells of the work and 
plans of Scarritt College for Christian Workers and the American Uni- 
versity. 


World Service Sunday. Subject of the Fourth Sunday leaflet is our church’s 
work through hospitals and homes. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





No man ever stands before God in 
another man’s shoes. 

A church that is wrapped up in itself 
never grows. 

Some of us would be terribly embar- 
rassed if our money ever started telling 
the truth about us. 

True liberty is not the right to do as 
we please, but the power to become 
what God intended us to be. 

The Seventh Day Adventists are by 
no means the richest Christians in 
America, but they lead all Protestants 
with an average per capita gift of 
$194.12 per year, of which amount 
$157.47 goes for missions. 

The Christians have taught the peo- 
ple on the mission fields to read, and 
now the communists are furnishing 
them with their reading matter. 

It may be a little embarrassing on 
the Judgment Day when we are asked 
to explain why our tobacco bill was 
so big and our missionary gifts so 
small. 


The cause of Christ has never yet 
been advanced by the church member 
who dragged his feet. 


oc 

It is rather odd the way the dollar 
we waste seems so small, and the dol- 
lar we give away seems so large. 

It is impossible to add enough mem- 
bers to the staff of any church to do 
all the evangelistic work the church 
ought to be doing. 

There is no more sacred moment in 
any worship service than that one 
during which we return to God some 
share of the good gifts he has bestowed 
on us. 

God judges the collection by what 
we have left after the collection has 
been taken. 


Suppose the church suspended men 
for non-attendance as the Rotarians do. 


The Lord loveth a systematic giver. 


No man is rich who is not also 
reverent. 


No dishonest dollar ever brought an 
honest man any satisfaction. 
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SPECIAL 
EMPHASES 
1956-60 


ON THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The Emphasis Upon the 
Development of the Individual 
Church Member 


(Centering in the Lenten Season 
annually.) 


1. Lent 1957—Christian Commitment 
“Christ and Ourselves” 
“First they gave themselves to the 


Lord...” CII Cor. 8:5.) 


Christian commitment— 
A. To Christ as Lord. 
B. To worship, both private and 
public. 
C. To personal integrity. 
D. To the full practice of the law of 
love. 


2. Lent 1958—Christian Consecration 
“Christ and Our Resources” 
“As each has received a gift, employ 
it for one another, as good servants of 
God's varied grace:” (1 Peter 4:10.) 


Christian consecration— 
A. Of time spent in the local church. 
B. Of talents gladly devoted to King- 
dom service. 
C. Of possessions dedicated to God 


and his cause. 


3. Lent—1959 Christian Concern 
“Christ and Our Mission” 
“You shall be my witnesses . . . to 
the end of the earth.” (Acts 1:8.) 


Christian Concern— 
A. For witnessing for Christ and his 
cause. 
B. For helping one’s church to reach 
its whole community. 
C. For helping one’s church to reach 
all unreached people everywhere 


TEXT OF PLAN ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF BISHOPS 


PASADENA, CALIF., DEC. 10-14, 1956 


and to share fully in the Chris- 
tian world mission. 


4. Lent 1960—Christian Conscience 
“Christ and Our Freedoms” 
“You will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free.” (John 8:32.) 


A Christian conscience concerning— 
A. Economic security and justice for 
all. 
. Racial and class injustice. 
. International disorder and war. 
. The evils of liquor, gambling and 
narcotics. 
. Adequate care of dependent chil- 
dren, the aged and the sick. 


How to Provide For 


. Tie in with the Week of Dedication 

and Lent. 

. Possible methods: 

A. Lenten reading project. 

B. Special articles in all church 
literature. 

C. Sermons during Lenten period. 

D. Special services either for a week 
or more or for a period of succes- 
sive Sundays. 

. Retreats for various groups such 
as pastors, laymen, laywomen, 
young people, church officials, 
etc. 


The Emphasis Upon the Develop- 
ment of the Local Church Itself 


1957—A Year stressing greater ef- 
fectiveness (March, 1957 to 
March, 1958). 

A. Continuing study of the Local 
Church Emphasis Kit material in 
each church in order that each 
church may be kept aware from 


time to time of what self-improve- 
ment steps it needs to take. 

. Institutes and training schools on 
strengthening the work of the 
local church in order to help each 
church improve the quality of 
its work and leadership. The 
general boards working in the 
area of the local church will 
gladly arrange co-operative proj- 
ects on a district or sub-district 
basis when requested. 

. Leadership course for church and 
church-school workers in every 
local church. 

. Efforts at full organization of 
every church. 

Church school 

Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service 

Methodist Men 

Fully functioning commissions 
and official board 

. Presentation of the challenge of 
church vocations at home and 
abroad, and prayerful cultivation 
of choice youth and adults for 
such service. 

1958—A Year stressing greater expan- 
sion (March, 1958 to March, 
1959). 

A. New church schools. 
B. Reaching persons. 
1. New churches in suburban 
and new industrial areas. 
. Second churches in many 
towns. 
. Assistance to churches in de- 
teriorating areas. 
. Missions in neglected city and 
rural areas. 
. Reopening abandoned church- 
es. 
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C. Experiments in inter-racial co- 
operation. 

D. Better facilities for churches and 
church schools. 

4 E. New churches on the mission 
field. 

F. Establishment of institutions of 
Christian service such as hospitals 
and homes. 


1959—A Year stressing enlistment 
(March, 1959 to March, 1960). 
A. Church school membership. 
B. Membership classes for children 
and youth. 
C. Evangelism of persons for Christ 
and the church. 
D. Enlistment and 
church and 
workers. 
E. Christian vocations conferences. 


training of 
church-school 


Provision for Carrying Out the Above 
1. The Committee of Six shall rec- 
ommend to the Council such 
inspirational and _ motivational 
material as may be necessary for 
the promotion of each annual em- 
phasis. 

. We call upon the general boards 
and agencies of the church to lend 
their assistance in every way possi- 
ble to promote these annual 
objectives. 

. Each bishop is to take leadership 
in his own area in promoting these 
annual objectives, adapting them 
and supplementing them as he and 
those who labor with him may see 


fit. 
Promoting the Program 


1. Following the adoption of the 
broad program of the local church 


emphasis for the quadrennium by 
the Council of Bishops, each 
bishop will want to call together 
his Conference Commission as 
called for by the General Confer- 
ence. 

. The broad program together with 
the promotional suggestions below 
should be presented to this com- 
mission for such use and modifica- 
tion as it may deem wise for the 
conference concerned. 

. There should be periodic meetings 
of this commission throughout the 
quadrennium to keep the emphasis 
before the churches of the confer- 
ence. 


Some Suggested Methods of Promotion 


1. District superintendent to complete 
presentation of the self-study guide 
and the introduction of the kit 
material, the use of the kit material 
to continue in each local church 
throughout the quadrennium or 
until further material is provided. 

. Report to the district superintend- 
ent and bishop on goals adopted by 
the local churches. 

. Interboard schools of instruction 
and training schools arranged by 
the bishop with the Interboard 
Commission on the Local Church. 

. Setting up of simplified goals in 
the area or conference for the 
guidance of each church in deter- 
mining its own goals. 

. Report by Conference Commis- 
sions at annual conference on 
churches making special progress. 

. District conference emphasis upon 
the local church if district confer- 
ences are customary. 





The Emphasis on the Local Church 
is directed by the Council of Bishops, 
with the co-operation of the Interboard 
Commission on the Local Church. 
Bishop Roy H. Short is chairman of the 
commission. The Rev. Harold Hughes 
of Portsmouth, Va., is vice-chairman and 
Dennis V. Snapp of Paris, Ky., secre- 
tary. 





. Bishop’s column in area supple- 
ment or conference organ. 

. Progress reports by churches to the 
bishop and cabinet. 


Possible Help From Boards and 


Agencies 


. Staff resources of all boards 
. Interboard schools of instruction 
and training schools 
. District Superintendents Confer- 
ence 
. Town and Country Conference 
. Urban Conference 
. Laymen’s Conference 
. Evangelism Conference 
. Woman’s Division meetings 
. The Methodist Story 
. Church school literature 
. Together and The New Christian 
Advocate 
. The Methodist Layman 
3. The Methodist Woman 
. World Outlook 
. Study book on the small church 
. Conference executive secretaries 
. Pastors’ schools 
. Seminaries 


nN 
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Copies of the Local Church Emphasis 
plans are available through the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION summary of “stucrrint apopten BY THE 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The 1956 General Conference pro- 
vided for an emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education for 1956-60. 

Details of the program have been 
filled in through planning by the 
General Conference Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and its 
staff. On these pages we present a 
summary of the “Blueprint.” For 
further information, write to Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education, 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Over-all Objectives 


In the language of the General Con- 
ference this movement is a “church- 
wide effort to expand and strengthen 
the educational program of The Meth- 
odist Church.” It aims (1) to streng- 
then the bonds that bind our institu- 
tions to the church; (2) to lead our 
schools and colleges to a growing com- 
mitment to Christian standards and 
ideals; and (3) to lead our church in 
an effort to undergird the institutions 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JAN. 11, 1957 


with adequate financial and moral sup- 


rt. 

The higher education emphasis is 
planned to meet the challenge of the 
contemporary world struggle for men’s 
minds with an education designed to 
make all thought and life captive to 
Jesus Christ. 


Goals For 1956-60 


1. To lead Methodists to a deeper 
appreciation of the necessity of Chris- 
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tian higher education, so that every 
Methodist institution may be streng- 
thened—religiously, academically and 
financially. Every Methodist college 
must be fully accredited by the Uni- 
versity Senate and its regional ac- 
crediting agency. 

2. To strengthen relationships be- 
tween our institutions and the church, 
and integrate them into the ongoing 
life of the church. 

3. For every annual conference to as- 
sume its share of moral and financial 
support for Methodist educational in- 
stitutions. The minimum goal for cur- 
rent support is $1.30 per member each 
year. General Conference suggested at 
least $1.00 per member for colleges 
and at least 30 cents per member for 
Wesley Foundations. 

4. For every annual conference not 
directly related to any Methodist edu- 
cational institution to assume its full 
share of responsibility within the whole 
Methodist system of higher education. 

5. To make more widespread the 
observance of Methodist Student Day 
and Race Relations Sunday, increas- 
ing the amounts of the offerings on 
these days throughout the church. 

6. To increase attendance by Meth- 
odist students at Methodist colleges and 
universities. 

7. To widen appeals to the alumni 
of Methodist colleges and universities 
for their continuing support. 

8. To enlist able young leaders for 
the pastoral ministry, for missionary 
posts, for positions in religious educa- 
tion with local churches, and for Chris- 
tian work at strategic university cen- 
ters. 

9. To recruit and train gifted Meth- 
odist young people as college teachers. 
(Increasing enrollments indicate that 
the number of teachers in Methodist 
colleges, universities and theological 
schools must be doubled in the com- 
ing decade.) 

10. To develop even closer relation- 
ships between Methodist universities 
and the church, and between the uni- 
versities and undergraduate institu- 
tions of the church. 


Organization 


There is a General Conference Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, set up by the 1956 General Con- 
ference to serve during the present 
quadrennium. It has specific respon- 
sibility for this quadrennial emphasis, 
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working in close co-operation with the 
Division of Educational Institutions of 
the General Board of Education. 

It is recommended that each annual 
conference form a Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, to assume 
responsibility for this quadrennial pro- 
gram within the conference. This com- 
mission should work in close co-oper- 
ation with the annual conference 
Board of Education and with the edu- 
cational institutions to which the con- 
ference is related. 

Personnel of the annual conference 
commission should include the bishop, 
district superintendents, conference lay 
leader, leaders of the conference Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service, youth 
representatives, chairman of the con- 
ference Commission on World Service 
and Finance, chairman and executive 
secretary of the conference Board of 
Education, representatives of college 
foundations, college presidents and 
trustees, Wesley Foundation directors, 
leaders of student work commissions 
and others who may greatly aid the 
work of the commission. 

The General Conference Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education 
decided to form a group of One Hun- 
dred Men made up of church leaders 
who will make college and university 
evangelism their special concern dur- 
ing the quadrennium. 

Committees on Public Relations and 
Finance are provided for at two levels. 
At the national level one will review 
with the staff of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education sugges- 
tions for the national public relations 
effort. A committee on public relations 
and finance, formed by a conference 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, will seek to provide a unified 
approach to the task of interpreting all 
higher education within the annual 
conference. 


Suggestions And Methods 


To strengthen the Christian commit- 
ment of schools 


1. The Commission called upon 
every institution of learning identified 
with The Methodist Church to rededi- 
cate itself openly to its traditional mis- 
sion as a Christian school. The rededi- 
cation may be linked with Founder's 
Day. It is suggested that the bishop 
ofhciate and that leaders of the schools 
and church take part. 

2. Schools and colleges are encour- 


aged to start annual lectureships on 
religion in higher education. 

3. The annual Institute of Higher 
Education should centralize in its pro- 
gram this year the prophetic mission of 
Methodist colleges and _ universities 
and their work as instruments for cre- 
ating a more Christian culture. 


To strengthen the bonds between the 
schools and the church 


1. Schools and colleges should re- 
examine their historic religious com- 
mitments. The study proposed by the 
General Conference should be carried 
out by trustees, administrators, facul- 
ties and students. 

2. All faculty members should be 
brought to understand and work for 
the Christian purposes of each Meth- 
odist institution. Among suggested tools 
for this task are a newsletter for all 
faculty members in Methodist insti- 
tutions, a handbook for orienting new 
faculty members, and the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship (related to the 
National Council of Churches). 

3. Trustees should be helped to 
deepen their understanding of the dis- 
tinctiveness of Christian higher edu- 
cation. This help may be given partly 
through: (1) a presentation and dis- 
cussion of the quadrennial program 
at a board meeting, (2) use of Trustee, 
a newsletter of the Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, and (3) the pro- 
posed series of regional meetings which 
will bring together groups of Methodist 
trustees to consider the full implica- 
tions of school and church relation- 
ships. The first of these meetings will 
be held at Lake Junaluska, N. C., June 
28-30. 


To stress Christian higher education in 
local churches 


1. Every Methodist church should 
emphasize Christian higher education 
during the quadrennium. The purpose 
is to strengthen appreciation of the in- 
stitutions for the church and of the 
church for the institutions. Compre- 
hensive plans should be developed in 
each annual conference by its Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. 

2. The General Conference com- 
mission will develop a list of speakers 
who can skillfully interpret the cause 
of Christian higher education and will 
make the list available to annual con- 
ference commissions. 
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Dr. Gross 


Dr. Clark 


3. Annual conference commissions 
may plan, with the counsel of college, 
seminary and Wesley Foundation lead- 
ers, a list of speakers within each epis- 
copal area who can interpret local in- 
stitutions to Methodists. The commis- 
sions, under guidance of bishops, may 
request each pastor to set aside a Sun- 
day for the appearance of a guest 
speaker. 

4. A four-year plan for visits of 
church leaders to college, university 
and seminary campuses should be de- 
veloped by the annual conference 
commission and the educational insti- 
tutions, working with the bishop. 

5. Increased opportunities will be 
provided for Methodists to see and 
hear choirs, student and faculty speak- 
ers, deputation teams, drama groups 
and other representatives of colleges 
and seminaries. 

6. A brochure outlining the distinc- 
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STAFF FOR HIGHER EDUCATION EMPHASIS 


Joun O. Gross, director. Dr. Gross will 
also continue to serve as general secre- 
tary of the Division of Educational In- 
stitutions, General Board of Education. 
A member of the Kentucky Annual 
Conference, he has served as pastor, dis- 
trict superintendent, and college presi- 
dent. 


D. D. Hott, director of financial pro- 
motion. Mr. Holt has been director of 
the Methodist College Foundation of 
North Carolina. He has served pastor- 
ates in North Carolina and Virginia. 


WitiraM E. Crark, associate director 
responsible for field work in annual con- 
ferences. Dr. Clark has been director of 
three Methodist hospitals in Indiana and 
has served churches in Indiana and 
Minnesota. He comes to the commis- 


sion from First Church, McAllen, Tex. 


H. D. BotiinceRr, special counselor on 
Wesley Foundations and other phases of 
the Methodist Student Movement. Dr. 
Bollinger is secretary of the Department 
of College and University Religious 
Life of the General Board of Education. 
He has served churches in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Kansas. 


Myron F. Wicke, special educational 
counselor to Methodist institutions and 
their related conferences. Dr. Wicke is 
director of the Department of Secondary 
and Higher Education, Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, General Board of 
Education. He was dean of Baldwin- 
Wallace College before coming to the 


board. 


Wooprow A. Geter, director of infor- 
mation and publications. Mr. Geier is 
associate director, Department of Public 
Relations and Finance, Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, General Board of 
Education. He formerly served on the 
University of Alabama news staff and 
was an editor of church school literature. 


Mrs. Joun K. Benton, associate with 
the director of information and publica- 
tions for production of educational ma- 
terials. Her experience has been in the 
field of education. 


The Christian Higher Education Em- 
phasis is being directed by a commission 
led by Bishop Paul N. Garber, Rich- 
mond Area, chairman; Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley, Iowa Area, vice-chairman; and 
Chancellor Chester M. Alter, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo., sec- 
retary. 





tive services of Methodist related uni- 
versities to the church should be cir- 
culated widely with the co-operation 
of conference committees. 

7. Every local church should ob- 
serve Methodist Student Day, College 
Day, Race Relations Sunday and other 
special occasions to dramatize the heri- 
tage and present-day contributions of 
Methodist higher education. Annual 
conference commissions may work out 
plans for the fullest possible use of 
special days. 

8. Men of the church should be en- 
listed for the task of strengthening re- 
lationships between the church and 
educational institutions—including the 
use of laymen as speakers in pulpits. 


To interpret the cause, as a base for 
moral and financial support 


1. A study book will be prepared for 


use by men’s organizations, woman’s so- 





cieties, youth groups and other groups 
in local churches. It is requested that 
courses for use of the study book be 
scheduled by boards of ministerial 
training, boards of education and other 
groups responsible for leadership train- 
ing. 

2. A popular type book will be pre- 
pared to present graphically the Meth- 
odist heritage in higher education, in- 
cluding education for the ministry. 

3. Colleges—individually or in geo- 
graphical groups—will publish bro- 
chures of their own. 

4. The General Conference com- 
mission, in co-operation with the 
Division of Educational Institutions 
and the schools, will plan articles for 
circulation in the Methodist press. 

5. The motion picture, Campus 
Parish, should have the widest pos- 
sible use. 

6. It is suggested that each annual 
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conference prepare a “blueprint” for its 
own work in Christian higher educa- 
tion. 


To lead the church in providing moral 
and financial support 


1. Each college, theological semi- 
nary and Wesley Foundation should 
clarify its operational and capital re- 
quirements. The church should be told 
exactly what their needs are. 

2. Provision has been made for a 
monthly bulletin to keep the General 
Conference commission, annual con- 
ference commissions, and college and 
Wesley Foundation leaders aware of 
important developments throughout 
the church, and to exchange ideas. 

3. A series of fund-raising booklets 
will be published by the General Con- 
ference Commission on Christian 
Higher Education for use by institu- 
tions and annual conference commis- 
sions. These booklets will emphasize 
wills, bequests, annuities and endow- 
ments. 

4. A national alumni effort for 
Methodist-related colleges shall be pre- 
pared by a committee of the General 
Conference commission, working with 
representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges of 


The Methodist Church. 


To provide for cases of special need 


1. Annual conferences will be re- 
quested to set aside a percentage of 
sums received for their schools and 
colleges for use for educational insti- 
tutions where there is special need. 
These funds are to be administered by 
the Division of Educational Institu- 
tions, with due recognition of the needs 
of the schools historically operated for 
Negroes. (This is in line with Gen- 
eral Conference legislation on Negro 
education. ) 

2. A booklet describing the critical 
needs of Negro colleges will be pre- 
pared by the Division of Educational 
Institutions. 

3. Annual conference committees 
are asked to place renewed emphasis 
upon observance of Race Relations 
Sunday. 


To support the work of 
Wesley Foundations 


1. Wesley Foundations are to en- 
gage in self-study, evaluation of serv- 
ices and analysis of financial needs, as 
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has been suggested for colleges, uni- 
versities and theological seminaries. 

2. The board of directors of each 
Wesley Foundation should present to 
its constituency in the annual confer- 
ence and to the local churches a de- 
scription of the educational program 
for which it is responsible. 

3. The Wesley Foundations should 
interpret their services to the church 
in preparing leadership. The services 
of the director and deputations should 
be used. 

4. Seminars, pastors’ schools and in- 
stitutes should be used to interpret the 
task of foundations in strengthening 
the faith of students. 

5. Lectureships on religion in high- 
er education should be provided by the 
Wesley Foundation to bring leaders 
in the fields of religion and education 
to state universities. 

6. Foundations will have the help 
of annual conference committees in 
strengthening their teaching programs. 
Voluntary study courses in religion, 
and credit courses, where possible, 
should be provided by Wesley Founda- 
tions. 

7. A definitive, illustrated booklet 
will be prepared describing the serv- 
ices of Wesley Foundations. 


Student Evangelism 
1. “One Hundred Men” are to be 


enlisted to make college and univer- 
sity evangelism their special concern 
during the quadrennium. The General 
Conference commission, with the 
counsel of the Division of Educational 
Institutions, shall take the lead in en- 
listing 100 of our most gifted leaders 
for this task. 

2. Bishops are asked to initiate a 
study of ways in which the religious 
programs and services at college and 
university centers may be given deeper 
Christian content. 

3. There should be a meeting of 
directors of college religious life and 
of Wesley Foundations to consider 
problems of Christian commitment and 
Christian vocations. 


Time Table 
1957 
Publication of commission bulletin, 
March. 


Meeting of executive directors of 
conference commissions, March. 


All conference commissions to be 
formed and organized. 

“One Hundred Men” to meet in 
spring for orientation. 

Presentation of Christian Higher 
Education Emphasis at every Annual 
Conference. 

Schools, colleges and Wesley Foun- 
dations to complete self-study by June. 

First trustees conference, Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., June 28-30. 

Institute of Higher Education, July 
29-31. 

Faculty letter to all teachers in 
Methodist colleges. 

Popular book on Methodist heritage 
in higher education, June. 

Handbook for orientation of new 
faculty members. 

Annual conference commissions 
comprehensive interpretation to local 
churches. 

Emphasis in local church by lay 
speakers. 

Directors of college religious life 
meeting, fall. 

Visitations of bishops and other 
leaders to all institutions of learning. 

Services of Rededication, fall (Cor 
spring, 1958). 

Fifth National Methodist Student 
Conference, Dec. 27, 1957-Jan. 1, 
1958. 


1958 


Studies of higher education to be in 
pastors’ schools, leadership training 
schools, youth conferences. 

Emphasis in local churches by lay 
speakers. 

Fund-raising booklets. 

Handbook of alumni work for Meth- 
odist-related colleges. 

Visitation of bishops and other lead- 
ers to all institutions of learning. 


1959 
Use of study book in leadership 


training. 
Visitation of bishops and other lead- 
ers to all institutions of learning. 
Special financial campaigns for capi- 
tal funds. 


1960 
Use of study book in leadership 


training. 
Visitation of bishops and other lead- 
ers to all institutions of learning. 
Special financial campaigns for capi- 
tal funds. 
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The Rural Church Changes 


by Glenn F. Sanford 


The Methodist Church is composed 
largely of small parishes and is generally 
rural in nature and intcrests. 

A recent government report stated that 
there are 68,100,000 people in rural 
America. The term “rural” includes all 
people from villages of 2,500 or less as 
well as those in open country. The term 
“town,” as applied to the work of the 
Town and Country Department of the 
Board of Missions, includes all people in 
communities of 2,500 up to 10,000. In 
this latter grouping there are about 
16,000,000 persons, making about 84,- 
000,000 in “town and country.” 

It was reported to the General Con- 
ference of 1956 that there were 39,854 
Methodist churches in the United States 
(1955 figures). According to Statistician 
Albert C. Hoover, approximately 60 per 
cent or 23,000 churches are in commu- 
nities with less than 10,000 population. 
Of these, perhaps 12,000 are in open 
country or communities under 2,500. 

In this same report, The Methodist 
Church had a total membership of 
9,313,278 persons. Of these, 35.7 per 
cent, or 3,324,840 Methodists, are in 
strictly rural areas (2,500 or less popula- 
tion). In addition, 2,030,294 members 
(or 21.8 per cent) of The Methodist 
Church live in communities of 2,500 to 
10,000 population. The total town and 
country membership of The Methodist 
Church, therefore, would be 5,355,134 
or 57.5 per cent of the total church 
membership. 

The fastest growing group of people in 
America are the non-farmers who live in 
rural areas. Where they live in the same 
communities as farmers there are clashes 
of interests, of schedules, and sometimes 
of cultural patterns. In many places it be- 
comes necessary to relocate and often con- 
solidate existing rural churches in order 
to meet situations that arise. 

In many other places the urban trend 
has caused many of the small rural 
churches to become smaller—and has 
even resulted in the closing or abandon- 
ment of some. 

The urban trend, together with the 
erowth of a non-farming and very mobile 
population in the village communities, 
have confronted The Methodist Church 
with what is perhaps its greatest problem 
of this century: providing adequate lead- 
ership and establishing an effective pro- 
gram for the small churches. 

If there is any basis for the oft-repeated 
statistic that it takes about 500 church 
members to give adequate support to a 
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pastor and his family, then it is evident 
that the one-church or “station” parish 
is not feasible in much of rural or village 
America. 

With all due regard to the great con- 
tribution that the “supply pastors” have 
made in past decades—and the nation 
would be poorer had they not served— 
the increase in the number of such men 
in the small-town ministry does not augur 
well for the future of the church. The 
church must have better trained men 
than ever, but the record shows a year- 
by-year increase in the number of supply 
pastors (some inadequately trained, some 
giving part-time service). They now 
number 6,234. 

The leadership of The Methodist 
Church has been concerned with this 
growing problem and has experimented 
with solutions. 

One effort has been the establishment 


May 26 Is Rural 


Rural 1.ife Sunday, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter, is a day set apart in Protes- 
tant churches for emphasizing the mean- 
ing of Christianity for rural life. It will 
be observed this year on May 26. 

According to the National Council of 
Churches, which promotes the day, Rural 
Life Sunday is designated for “the invo- 
cation of God’s blessing upon the seed, 
the fruits of the soil and the cultivators 
of the earth, and for the consideration of 
justice for agriculture and the spiritual 
values of rural life.” 

City churches as well as those in town 
and country are asked to observe Rural 
Life Sunday. The Rev. Glenn F. San- 
ford, director of the Department of Town 
and Country Work of the Methodist 
Board of Missions, states that observance 
may be set for another spring Sunday if a 
church can not have it May 26.. 

“There are many ways in which the 
day may be observed,” he said. “In some 
places city and country pastors exchange 
pulpits on Rural Life Sunday. Often a 
number of rural churches come together 
for a joint observance which features a 
mid-day meal and afternoon program. 
Agricultural organizations, such as 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers, Farm Bureau, 
Grange and Farmers’ Union, often are 
willing to share in the services.” 

Typical of many observances last year 
was the following program in a rural 
Methodist church in North Carolina: 


of “larger parishes”—two or more charges 
in one parish. Methodist polity, program 
and plan of supervision have been 
adapted to this parish under what has 
been called the “group ministry.” 

Under the group ministry all churches 
and pastors of a community or natural 
area work together to serve all the people 
of the area. A well-trained pastor serves 
as head of the ministerial team that serves 
all the churches according to the peculiar 
skills of each man. This plan has worked 
near-miracles in many areas. 

The “enlarged charge” (a glorified cir- 
cuit) is also a growing method of service. 
It is usable where the group ministry does 
not fit for geographic reasons. The en- 
larged charge is a group of small churches 
banded together so as to have funds to 
carry on a full program and to have a 
creative, full-time minister. It develops 
lay leadership, with laymen doing con- 
siderable preaching. 

Within recent years the Town and 
Country Commission in the annual con- 
ferences has become a vital agency for 
centering attention on the needs of rural 
churches and in getting help for their 
problems. 


Life Sunday 


The first event, following Sunday 
school, was a picnic dinner. After this a 
service was held in the sanctuary, which 
was decorated appropriately. On the altar 
table, instead of the usual flowers, were 
vases of oats and some miniature farm 
machinery. In front of the altar itself was 
a two-horse plow, behind which were a 
hoe, rake and shovel. In front of the 
plow was a bale of hay. 

Sharing in the service were the county 
farm agent, the 4-H Club leader, the 
home demonstration agent and_ the 
county soil conservationist. The pastor 
led a service of dedication. Seeds and 
plants were placed on the altar as sym- 
bols of the dedication of the crops. A 
bottle of milk symbolized the dairying 
and cattle industry. An egg symbolized 
the poultry industry. 

Spoonfuls of soil were brought from 
various farms, placed on the altar in a 
container, and mixed. At the close of 
the service the speakers and men of the 
church scattered the soil on the church 
lawn, indicating how inseparably farms 
are related to each other and to the 
church. 

A suggested program for this year’s ob- 
servance is available from the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Work, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 1701 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. (Single copy 
5¢; 100 copies, $1.50.) 
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The Train Won’t Wait 


A popular children’s story tells of a 
furious taxi ride through city streets so 
that a little boy and his mother can catch 
a train. All through the book is found the 
plea: “We're terribly late and the train 
won't wait.” 

Of course they catch the train, and on 
the last page boy and mother smile from 
the window as the train chugs off. 

Our Methodist World Service fund is 
another train that won't wait. Departure 
time is May 31. So far as we miss that 
deadline for World Service gifts for 1956- 
57, we have missed the train. And we 
have no taxi to help us. We must walk or 
run. 

Under Methodist law—and wisely so 
—there is no going back. When the 
books have been closed for the fiscal year, 
there is no way to change the record 
that has been written. If we pay in full 
the apportionment of $12,200,000, all 
Methodist work that depends on World 





$12,200,000 


| Benevolence Report 


Service can proceed full-scale. If we fall 
short of our goal, our outreach will be re- 
stricted by that much. 

And because actual receipts—not goals 
—govern future budgets, Methodist work 
will feel for several years the effects of 
our success or failure in the fiscal year 
that closes May 31. 

The year’s $12,200,000 apportion- 
ment, which has been pledged in full by 
the annual conferences, represents a tight 
budget. It provides for only the minimum 
needs for a sound program in the broad 
fields of missions, education, evangelism, 
stewardship, social concerns, communica- 
tions and special ministries. When quad- 
rennial plans were drafted, each agency 
supported by World Service was asked to 
make proposals for continuing its work 
and expanding into areas of need. The 
plans—all reasonable and responsible— 
totaled far more than the $12,200,000 
finally settled upon. All proposals were 





1956 1957 
$871,931 $1,090,127 
13,948 4,222 
439,523 630,816 
37,289 10,844 
35,721 40,897 
17,422 8,179 
“a 331 129 
104,944 121,955 
34,879 49,793 
24,683 | 34,116 








cut back to conform to this total. Thus 
the goal of $12,200,000 to be reached by 
May 31 represents an absolute minimum 
for our Methodist program. 

Methodists rarely fail for lack of well- 
placed intentions. They have been 
known to fail by not acting promptly 
enough on their intentions. There is a 
danger of that here. A church with a 
passion to minister to others can con- 
tribute to failure by neglecting to com- 
plete its World Service apportionment by 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Here are three steps that can assure 
success for World Service for 1956-57: 

1. Each individual to make sure that 
his pledge for benevolences (or for a uni- 
fied budget including benevolences) is 
paid up to date. 

2. Officials of each church to check up 
now, in April, to see that funds are on 
hand or in sight to pay the World Service 
apportionment in full before the end of 
May. 

3. The benevolence treasurer of cach 
church to be sure to remit promptly to 
the conference treasurer all funds that 
have come to him for World Service. 
(To be sure their gifts apply toward the 
current year, churches should complete 
their remittances to the conference 
treasurer by May 28.) 

The “departure time” of May 31 is 
getting close and the World Service train 
can’t wait. Let’s all get on board! 





Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 


1. 1- Percent 

29 28 increase 
"55-"56 °56-"57 or 

decrease 

$6,092,084 $7,145,109  +17.28 

80,646 65,479 —18.81 

2,976,400 3,560,900 -+19.64 

136,889 111,369 «= —18.64 

" 622,917 577,513 — 7.29 

109,918 76,513 —30.39 

838,249 

852,183 940,174 +1033 

245,414 329,359 +3420 

199,288 245313 =-+4+-23.09 
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by J. Homer Magee 


The local church is important be- 
cause it is the unit that reaches people. 
It is in the local church that people 
win other people. It is where people 
serve and worship and work. 

When we call The Methodist 
Church “connectional,” we mean that 
it is organized so that the resources of 
the entire church are made available 
to each local unit, whether it is large 
enough to pay for such services or 
not. We also mean that these resources 
are at work to encourage the local 
church to do more for itself. Some 
churches are like many people: they 
are as lazy as they dare to be. 

A local church needs help in two 
different ways. It needs program aids, 
and it needs outside encouragement to 
adopt and follow a program. In The 
Methodist Church each of these types 
of help is furnished, and each is 
financed in a different way. 

Most of our program helps are made 
available by the general boards, each 
of which is charged with the prepa- 
ration and promotion of a particular 
phase of the work. 

All of these strengthen the local 
church in some way. For example, we 
are accustomed to think of missions 
as the way we help the rest of the 
world, and so it is. But we often over- 
look the way that this missions program 
serves each local church. Apart from 
the dollars that the missions boards 
have put into local churches, the mis- 
sionary spirit and incentive that come 
to the local church through the act of 
supporting the mission program make 
a great contribution. 

The person who cannot see the value 
of the gospel in India or Africa seldom 
can see the value of the gospel in his 
home town. The people who object to 
missions also object to a local budget 
that aims at the church’s doing a real 
job in its community. 

Missions and evangelism, steward- 
ship, men’s work, women’s work, Chris- 
tian education and Christian attitudes 
toward the great social problems of our 
day all contribute to helping the local 
church do its work better. 

The local church also needs people 
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Much of what we give through World Service 


comes back in service to the local church 


WORLD SERVICE COMES BACK 


and, in some cases, organized groups to 
administer the program. Hence, we 
have the various items of administrative 
expense. We have support of district 
superintendents and bishops, deferred 
salaries for ministers (pensions), our 
co-operation with other churches 
through the Interdenominational Co- 
operation Fund, and a number of 
necessary expenses paid through the 
General Administration Fund. 

In The Methodist Church the whole 
financing of the program agencies, both 
oa the general and annual conference 
levels, goes under the name of “benevo- 
lences.” The largest benevolence 
agencies are supported by World Serv- 
ice. However, we need to associate the 
word “benevolences” with all of our 
program-building agencies. By contrast 
the administrative help to local 
churches is known as administration. 

These two types of help are financed 
in two different ways. The program 
agencies (benevolences) are financed 
by “apportionments,” and our admin- 
istration is financed by assessments 
generally known as “conference 
claims.” There are instances where 
items have been put into the wrong 
conference budgets, but as far as pos- 
sible this distinction should be kept. 

Herein lies the answer to two dif- 
ferent policies in our finances. When 
an assessment is paid, the obligation 


is fulfilled; and all that is asked of any 


local church is that it pay its assess- 
ments or “conference claims” in full. 
But when we think of program, we 
are thinking of a field where the op- 
portunity to help the local church is 
limited by the amount which the pro- 
gram agency receives for its work. 

Therefore we think of World Service 
apportionments as a floor or base below 
which we dare not go, but above - 
which we should rise if we want to do 
the work of the Kingdom better. The 
local church is helping itself as well 
as others when it pays its assessments 
in full. The church that overpays its 
apportionments provides for even more 
of this help. 

As far as it is possible, both admin- 
istrators and program service personnel 
are trying to help each local church do 
its work. This service is not metered 
out on the basis of the amount the local 
church pays for administration or 
for benevolences. Administration is 
assessed on what is considered a fair 
basis for all churches in an annual 
conference. Apportionments for World 
Service are also made on the ability 
of the church to pay, but beyond the 
minimum of the apportionment the 
church can express its willingness to 
share with others by exceeding its ap- 
portionment for World Service. 


Dr. Magee is associate secretary of the 
Council on World Service and Finance. 
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WANTED: MISSIONARY VOLUNTEERS 


700 current missionary 
openings are a challenge to young 


people of the church 


by M. O. Williams, Jr. 


Dr. Williams is secretary of missionary 
personnel for the Board of Missions. He 
has been on the board staff since 1941 and 
previously was a missionary to China. 
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“This is the best news we've had 
about our missionary program!” said 
a young adult group recently at the 
end of an evening’s session on the 
selection of missionaries and deacon- 
esses. 

“We had no idea the church has 
such high standards . . . or was so 
thorough . . . or obtained such expert 
help in appraising emotional adjust- 
ment . . . or provided such personal 
contact.” 

This group had learned what many 
churches and individuals are coming 
to appreciate increasingly—that mis- 
sionaries are among the most carefully 
selected workers in The Methodist 
Church. 

It has to be that way. The church 
sends its missionaries and deaconesses 
into the difficult, the changing, the 
exposed areas of its work. They usually 
go to areas of tension and each must 
have the ability to fill a key position 
with the humility to be co-worker 
rather than the one in charge. 

Academic and professional standards 
set by the Board of Missions are similar 
to those established by secular organiza- 
tions in this country. All those entering 
missions work must be college gradu- 
ates; most should have advanced 
(graduate) training. In addition, they 
must spend a period, usually a year, 
studying the Bible and Christian be- 
liefs, methods of work in a missionary’s 
area, and language when needed. In 
the case of a married couple going 
overseas, the wife is recognized as a 
missionary and is expected to be a 
college graduate or to have equivalent 
compensating skills, such as nursing, 
music, or business. All must have good 
health. The upper age limit is 35. 

The process of recruitment, guidance 
and selection of missionaries reflects 
this generally exercised care. First of 
all, it is a co-operative process and 


every reader of this statement has a 
part. The foundation is laid in the total 
work of the local church, in the annual 
conference and in national youth and 
student programs. 

The Joint Committee on Missionary 
Personnel of the Board of Missions is 
charged with the specific responsibility 
of candidate recruitment and guidance. 
It has a staff which includes three 
secretaries of missionary personnel, two 
associates with special responsibility for 
college student cultivation, two field 
workers (one for visitation among col- 
leges and one for young adult work) 
and one correspondent to cultivate high 
school students. 

First contacts with candidates are 
made by letter or when a secretary or 
field worker visits a campus, local 
church or conference. Information is 
exchanged and guidance given. This 
process continues for one, two or five 
years. Frequently it becomes evident 
at this preliminary stage that the candi- 
date should not enter missionary serv- 
ice, and counsel of this type might 
be given. 

In the final selective process the 
candidate supplies much background 
information including a life sketch. 
References are collected from 16 
persons. There is a thorough physical 
examination and a careful psychologi- 
cal-psychiatric appraisal. (The person- 
nel office has a_ well-worked-out 
understanding with some 40 centers 
over the country for such appraisal.) 
The candidate submits a final applica- 
tion in which he sets forth his Christian 
message and discusses his purpose and 
his attitude toward other races, cultures 
and religions. 

This material is studied carefully 
by the personnel and administrative 
secretaries. In some situations candi- 
dates are advised at this stage not to 
enter mission work. If the outlook is 
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more favorable, they are referred to 
one of 16 regional personnel commit- 
tees. Such a committee, furnished a 
full summary of information, inter- 
views the candidates and makes rec- 
ommendations regarding acceptance. 
These regional recommendations are 
reviewed by the joint committee, and 
action is taken. Reports on all candi- 
dates approved are presented to the 
divisions and to the board for final 
acceptance. 

The Board of Missions rejoices in 
the splendid men and women who 
took up work during the past quadren- 
nium—a grand total of 700. Just under 
50 a year each in the Home and the 
Foreign Departments of the Woman's 
Division and slightly over 80 a year 
in the Division of World Missions 
entered this exacting and fulfilling 
service. In addition, a significant num- 
ber entered home mission service in 
work related to the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. 

The advance proposed for 1956-60 
calls for an even greater outpouring of 
life. 

Minimum needs for each of the four 
years ahead demand 100 persons for 
the Woman’s Division at home, 100 
for its overseas operations, 135 for the 
Division of World Missions and 12 
to 15 for work in the outposts of the 
Division of National Missions. Actu- 
ally, over 700 openings are now listed 


by the executives for these combined 
fields, each position representing real 
need and opportunity. 

In work here at home, ministers are 
needed for new churches, for churches 
in congested urban centers, in rural 
areas, in the mountains and in the 
outposts. Also needed are social workers 
and directors of Christian education to 
work in the mountains and among 
minority groups, medical personnel to 
work in Alaska and in special hospitals 
in the States, house parents for chil- 
dren’s homes, counselors for business 
girls’ residence halls, and occupational 
therapists and administrators for Good- 
will Industries. 

Overseas, missionaries are sought for 
a wide variety of professional fields. 
Ministers are needed for pioneer work 
in rural areas and for new approaches 
to urban people; some with advanced 
degrees will devote major time to edu- 
cating an indigenous ministry. Social 
workers and directors of Christian edu- 
cation are in great demand for urban 
and rural situations. 

Doctors and nurses are urgently 
needed in hospitals and in new 
projects of medical extension. Educa- 
tors are sought for teaching a variety 
of subjects at all levels and for adminis- 
tration, agriculturalists for teaching 
and extension services, engineers for 
building construction and teaching of 
trades, home economists to educate 


for sound home and family life, busi- 
ness managers for schools, hospitals and 
the over-all business of the church— 
these and others find their place in 
the roster of skilled personnel sought. 
The core of this work is carried on 
by men and women who intend to 
put their lives into it—the regular 
missionaries and deaconesses. However 
some of the calls both at home and 
overseas can be filled by special-termers: 
young, unmarried persons, who serve 
for two years in the U.S.A. or for three 
years overseas and in ULS. territories. 
The special need today is for persons 
ready to begin work within one or 
two years; yet the need is a continuing 
one. To meet this total challenge, the 
church looks to each of its people to 
assume a specific responsibility: 
e Professionally trained men and 
women under 35—to face with deep 
seriousness the needs they themselves 
might fill now. 
e Youths and students—to examine 
their talents in light of these needs and 
the Christian imperative to witness. 
e Pastors, student workers, district 
superintendents, commission chairmen 
and other church leaders—to confront 
qualified persons with this challenge. 
e Parents—to say “Yes,” if a son or 
daughter desires to go. 
e All—to pray for a deep movement 
of the Holy Spirit in the lives of those 
who are needed. 
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Qualifications for Missionary Service 


Christian Experience: The basic essential is a 
first-hand experience of what Christianity is and 
does, a realization of the need of all men for Jesus 
Christ, and a desire to share one’s Christian faith 
and experience in all areas of living. 

Age: For regular missionaries, 23-35; for special- 
term missionaries, 21-28. 

Church Membership: It is the policy to appoint as 
missionaries those persons who are members of The 
Methodist Church. Some exceptions are made, 
especially in the case of special-termers. 
Education: College graduation, with professional 
graduate degrees. Special-termers are accepted with 
undergraduate degrees. 

Experience: At least one year of successful experi- 


tea? 


ence in work similar to that to which one will be 
assigned. This is not required for special-term serv- 
ice. 

Health: Good physical and mental health is neces- 
sary since the work is difficult and exacting. A 
thorough examination under the direction of the 
medical secretary of the Board of Missions is re- 
quired. 

Quality of Work: There must be a better than 
average record in scholarship and practical achieve- 
ment. The missionary or deaconess must be charac- 
terized by intellectual alertness and the ability to 
get things done. 


Office of Missionary Personnel 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 





America soon will observe Family Week. 


It’s up to the churches to see that 


it is Christian Family Week 


CHURCHES OBSERVE 
FAMILY WEEK 


All major denominations observe Na- 
tional Family Week the first full week 
in May. This year the dates are May 
5-12. 

This is an opportunity to encour- 
age families to live as Christians in 
the home and to strengthen the re- 
lationships between home and church. 

The local church commission on 
education has the major responsibility 
for the promotion of National Family 
Week. Ministers are urged to preach 
upon the importance of Christian 
teaching in the home, the need for 
close co-operation between the church 
school and the home and the use of 
religious literature in the home. Be- 
cause of this close relationship between 
home and the church school, the Dis- 
cipline provides that “The promotion 
of the observance of National Family 
Week shall be the responsibility of 
the Division of the Local Church of 
the General Board of Education in co- 
operation with other boards and 
agencies of the church. The sole pur- 
pose of this observance shall be to 
strengthen family life in keeping with 
the resolution of the General Confer- 
ence concerning the Christian home 
(2021). Therefore a special offer- 
ing should not be taken in connection 
with National Family Week.” 

The General Conference of 1956 
made provision for a committee on 
family life as follows: 

“The commission on education may 
organize a committee on family life, 
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composed of the three division super- 
intendents and two other members of 
the commission on education, one rep- 
resentative each of the Woman's So- 
ciety of Christian Service, the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship, the Young 
Adult Fellowship, Methodist Men, and 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism, and others chosen because 
of their special skill and concern for 
the Christian family, which shall 
recommend to the commission plans for 
the family life education program in 
the local church and assist in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the 
General Conference concerning fam- 
ily life Cf] 2021). This committee shall 
be responsible to the commission and 
shall report to its regular meet- 
ings. In a small church the commis- 
sion may elect an individual director 
of the family life program instead of 
a committee.” (Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, 1956, Par. 234.) 

Although the General Board of 
Education offers suggestions for plan- 
ning a program in connection with 
Family Week, each church will want 
to develop its own plans. Consider the 
following possibilities: 

Church services. Every church can 
plan a special Sunday observance on 
the first two Sundays of May. Minis- 
ters will want to preach on the theme 
of National Family Week, “God Is 
Our Hope,” or on some other theme 
related to the family. A new book, 


Sermons on Marriage and Family Liv- 


FAMILY WEEK—~-MAY 


ing, J. C. Wynn, editor, is listed among 
the resources. On Mother's Day, which 
is the second Sunday of Family Week, 
several churches have had a rededica- 
tion to better family living, while 
others have invited all parents to take 
their wedding vows again before the 
altar of the church. In some churches 
Mother’s Day is emphasized as “the 
Festival of the Christian Home.” 


Children’s Day. The first Sunday 
in National Family Week is Children’s 
Day in The Methodist Church. A 
special program has been planned by 
the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Children. It is “Living as 
Christian Neighbors,” by Margaret L. 
Gothard (15 cents each, two for 25 
cents, ten for one dollar). 


Family nights. Many churches have 
a family night each Wednesday dur- 
ing the month of May when special 
emphasis is placed upon family wor- 
ship, family recreation, living together 
and solving family problems. 

Visitation to all families having 
children in the church school. This is 
an opportunity to explain the program 
for the summer months and to enlist 
the support of parents. 


Parent-teacher meetings. Family 
Week is an excellent time to bring to- 
gether the parents of children in each 
department of the church school to 
discuss the purposes of the church 
school and the suggestions which 
parents may have for the improvement 
of the church-school program. Intro- 
duce parents to the section in The 
Christian Home entitled “Teaching 
Together in Home and Church.” 


Books and pamphlets. In connec- 
tion with any activities which you have 
at the church, make available a dis- 
play of books on family life. Many 
libraries will bring this display to the 
church without charge. Other churches 
have books in their library which they 
can display and lend to parents. The 
Board of Evangelism publishes Prayer 
Time and Worship Time, devotional 
booklets for families with young chil- 
dren (50 cents each). 


Encourage worship in the home. 
Demonstrate methods of family wor- 
ship during a family night program. 
Recommend worship materials such as 


~ ee Be 
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The Christian Home, Prayer Time, 
Worship Time and The Upper Room. 


Family-at-home night. Send mimeo- 
graphed suggestions for recreation and 
worship in the home one night during 


National Family Week. 


Audio-visual resources. See Fore- 
cast for a list of audio-visual resources 


on the various units on family life 
which appear in the curriculum dur- 
ing the month of May, or consult The 
Projector (catalog published by The 
Methodist Publishing House). 
Weekend camp. One church plans 
a family weekend camp which is part- 
ly fun and fellowship and partly an 
opportunity for parent study groups. 


New Materials for Family Week 


(See coupons, page 25) 

God Is Our Hope, by Anna Laura Geb- 
hart, co-author of Guideposts to 
Creative Family Worship. This is a 
leaflet for use in connection with ser- 
mons on the theme, for inserting in 
the church bulletin, for mailing to 
parents, etc. Price: 20 cents for 12; 
$1 for 100. 


Family Fun Kit. For encouraging fam- 
ily recreation. A packet containing 
eight leaflets on doing things to- 
gether as a family. 15 cents a packet, 
$3.50 for 12; $10 for 100. 


The Christian Family. A Resolution on 
Christian Family Life passed by the 
General Conference, 1956. This is 
the first time the official statement 
of the church on the Christian fam- 
ily has been published in leafiet 
form. Single copies free for church- 
school officers and teachers. $1 per 
100. 

Poster. For the church bulletin board 
and downtown store windows. 10 
cents each, 25 cents for three. 


Try Family Reading, by Charles 
Laughton. A pamphlet meant to en- 
courage the reading of good litera- 
ture, including the Bible, in the 
family circle. 

Living as Christian Neighbors, a Chil- 
dren’s Day program. 15 cents each; 
25 cents for two, $1 for ten. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of Children of the 
General Board of Education. For use 
on Sunday morning or Sunday eve- 
ning, May 5. 

Togetherness Series. A new series of 
leaflets planned to encourage to- 
getherness in family living. They 
may be ordered separately or in sets. 
The following leaflets are available: 

The Family Using Its Money 
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The Family Learns Togetherness 

Let's Be Straight About Discipline 

Christian Attitudes Begin in the 

Family 

Working Together in the Family 

The Family Looks to the Church 

Discovering the Bible as a Family 
Single leaflets $1 for 100, 20 cents 
per dozen. Sets of seven (one each) 
in an envelope 15 cents a set. $10 
per 100 sets. 


Sermons on Marriage and Family Life, 
edited by John Charles Wynn, 
Abingdon, 1956, $2.75. A new 
volume of 16 sermons selected from 
nearly 400 submitted. 

It's a Family Affair, television and 
radio programs. A new set of scripts, 
five television and one radio, for use 
by local churches. Each program is 
simple, requircs only a small cast, 
deals with some family problem and 
allows time at the end for a panel 
discussion. Talk to your TV and 
radio station managers about using 
these programs. Scripts 50¢ per set. 
Family Forum TV Series: five film 
clips presenting problems of family 
living for discussion in local church- 
es or on TV. Films $35 a set, includ- 
ing five short films of three to five 
minutes each, guides for the an- 
nouncer and give-away leaflets for 
mail pull. 

The Christian Home 


National Family Life Week is a natu- 
ral time to introduce The Christian 
Home to families in the church 
school. It will undergird the teach- 
ing program and strengthen family 
life in your church. The Method- 

ist Publishing House will again 
make its special trial subscription 
offer of six months sent to the home 
for $1. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


by Mary Alice Jones 
Children’s Day! 


Does it bring back fond memories? 
Or does it mean merely another special 
day to observe? Or does it offer an op- 
portunity to make a meaningful con- 
tribution to the life of the church? 

The Methodist Church has called 
upon its churches to observe this special 
day for a simple and specific purpose: 
to emphasize the responsibility of the 
church for her children. No spectacular 
events, no elaborate promotion, no 
church-wide offering or emphasis is 
planned. Rather, the observance cen- 
ters in each church. 

It is suggested that the members of 
each church pause to give special at- 
tention to the needs of its children. It 
is an occasion to plan more effectively 
to meet those needs and, most impor- 
tant of all, to resolve that each child 
will find in his own church a genuine 
Christian community through which 
he may grow in understanding of the 
love and purposes of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ—and come to full com- 
mitment of his life to God in Christ. 

The observance of Children’s Day 
is not an interruption of the work of 
the church. It offers opportunity to 
evaluate what is being done and to 
move forward toward offering children 
richer experiences of Christian love and 
fellowship, more effective teaching, 
and more adequate space. 

The Methodist Church recommends 
to her churches that Children’s Day be 
observed on the first Sunday of Chris- 
tian Family Week—May 5. 

A simple program entitled, Living 
as Christian Neighbors, has been pre- 
pared to assist local churches in plan- 
ning their own observance of Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

As the pastor leads the congrega- 
tion in a service of fellowship with the 
children of the church, many adults 
may feel their hearts strangely warmed 
as they sense the significance of shar- 
ing the Christian faith with the on- 
coming generation. It is hoped that 
each member will feel also an increased 
sense of responsibility for the quality 
of the life of the church, and for pro- 
viding the best possible opportunity for 
all the children to respond increasing- 
ly to the revelations which God has 
made and is making of himself to his 
children. 
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Encouraging Family Worship 


by Abigail Graves Randolph 


“Why certainly, I believe in family 
worship and daily devotions! It’s wonder- 
ful—it really changes the day, doesn’t 
it?” 

Oh yes, we all say we believe in it; 
we give lip service. Then we get confi- 
dential and say, “But we just can’t get 
our family all together at one time in 
the busy whirl of life.” Or the individual 
not living at home says, “Since I’m work- 
ing, I hurry so each morning, and I’m so 
sleepy when I begin to read my Bible 
at night—oh yes, one should, but . . .” 

Many of these members want to form 
this habit which will undergird their 
lives, but they do not know how, or have 
not had that little push to get them 
started. 

Pastors, you are aware that your best 
members come from homes which have 
family worship; but you are equally 
aware that families who have formed this 
habit received the impetus from the 
church. It is a glorious circle. So, how do 
we help our people begin? 

Commission members, you are inter- 
ested in developing the spiritual tone of 
your church. How do you encourage 
prayer and Bible reading among the 
membership? 

Have you ever had a Family Altar 
Sunday, in which the whole service— 
sermon, hymns, and prayers—were built 
around the family altar idea? This is a 
great beginning for Family Week. 

A demonstration of family worship 
before a congregation is a moving but 
practical illustration. There are families 
who, because they believe that a family 
altar alters a family, will gladly witness 
before the whole congregation. 

Many families do not have daily devo- 
tions because they do not know how. 
Such a demonstration, brief, simple, sin- 
cere, can lead many to begin this happy 
experience. The Upper Room might be 
used with the Bible in this demonstra- 
tion. Later, the commission could see that 
each family receives a copy. 

The spiritual life committees of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
and the Wesleyan Service Guild like to 
carry devotional materials and a guide to 
the shut-ins. These members are blessed 
by being drawn into this warm church- 
family circle in this manner. 

A stamp bearing the name of the 


Mrs. Randolph is director of the Depart- 
ment of Family Worship for The Upper 
Xo0om—part of the General Board of Evan- 
gelism. 
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church and the pastor may be used on 
the cover of the devotional guide. When 
it is sent or taken to the prospective 
members, a fine contact is made and a 
daily reminder left behind. Young peo- 
ple like to help with this service. Copies 
may be sent to all service men and women 
and students away at school. 

A bride and groom can be guided in- 
to beginning family worship more easily 
than at any time later in their life. A 
certain pastor asks each couple for whom 
he performs the marriage ceremony to 
invite him to breakfast within a month. 
On that occasion he takes them a devo- 
tional guide, holds a simple worship serv- 
ice, and shares with them the power it 
can be in their lives. 

There is another good time to help a 
couple know the security and peace 
gained from family worship—the coming 
of their first-born, making the parents feel 
their great dependence on God. 

Every group in the church can help 
in transforming a congregation into a 
truly praying church. Men, women, the 
old, the young, Men’s Club, Woman's 
Society, the busy people, the shut-ins— 
everyone can pray and encourage others 
to pray. 

Tracts and pamphlets can be put into 
people’s hands. The church bulletin can 
be a graphic reminder. Dynamic wit- 
nesses at various meetings can electrify 
a group. Prayer groups, prayer cclls, 
Bible study classes and businessmen’s 
luncheons followed by a prayer time will 
spring up. Indeed, a spiritual revival for 
a whole congregation may be born! 

The following slogans, useful in your 
promotion of family worship and daily 
devotions, are not only catchy, they are 
true: 

Faith Is a Family Affair. 

If You Have Time to Read the Comics, 
You Have Time for Daily Devo- 
tions. 

The Family That Prays Together 
Stays Together. 

If You Are Too Busy for Daily Devo- 
tions, You Are Too Busy. 

Daily Devotions Will Help You Live 
One Day at a Time. 

Never Underestimate the Value of 
Daily Devotions. 

For Happier Days Try Daily Devo- 
tions. 

Don’t Take a Vacation from God. 

There Is No Burden of the Spirit but 
Is Lightened by Kneeling Under It. 

We Must Seek Help Daily if We 
Would Live a Day at a Time. 


DEVOTIONAL RESOURCES 


Radio Series 

For National Family Week 1957 the 
Upper Room Department of the Board 
of Evangelism will offer free a new 
series of dramatic radio programs to 
radio stations for public service broad- 
cast. The new series will be announced 
to program directors of all radio stations 
soon. Pastors and church leaders should 
check with local stations, then announce 
these programs in church bulletins. 


Christian Family Booklets 


The Upper Room Christian Family 
series of five booklets is planned to help 
parents face the baffling problems of 
rearing a family amid distractions of 
twentieth century living. (See ad on in- 
side back cover.) The set of five book- 
lets sells for 50 cents; single copies, 15 
cents each; 10 copies for $1; and 100 
or more, 7 cents each. 


Religion and the Family 


Bishop Hazen G. Werner is also 
author of The Upper Room booklet, Re- 
ligion and the Family Belong Together. 
Bishop Werner tells what happens to 
the family as it prays and becomes 
friends of God. Copies sell for 15 cents 
each, 8 for $1, and 100 or more for 
10 cents each. 

The late Rev. Guy H. Black and his 
two sons, Oliver K. and Ira D., are 
outhors of a booklet, How to Conduct 
Family Worship, which suggests pro- 
grams, meditations and Bible readings 
for the family. Single copies are 15 
cents, 8 copies $1, and 100 or more, 
10 cents each. 

Finding God Through the Family 
by Prof. W. Clark Ellzey is a book of 
practical help and guidance for parents, 
teachers and workers with young adults. 
Single copies are 15 cents each, 8 copics 
for $1, and 100 or more, 10 cents each. 

When Papa Read the Bible by the 
Rev. Chester Warren Quimby is so 
cleverly written that you just have to 
read parts of it aloud to someone. Yet 
with all its humor and nostalgia, the 
book is helpful for present-day families 
who want to make Bible reading a daily 
habit. Price is 25 cents a copy or 6 for 


$1. 


Other Upper Room Publications 


Other Upper Room publications ap- 
propriate for this season are When the 
Family Prays, 15 cents; 8 copies for 
$1; Prayers for Families with Young 
Children, 50 cents; $5 a dozen; Be- 
tween Dawn and Dark, 50 cents; $5 a 
dozen; We Share a Faith, 15 cents 
each; 8 for $1; The Upper Room (May- 
June), 7 cents each in lots of 10 or 
more. 
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Men of the church will head for Purdue in July 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


METHODIST MEN 


SPONSORED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LAY ACTIVITIES, 740 RUSH ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY - JULY 19-21, 1957 


For the second time in three years 
Methodist Men will come together this 
summer at Purdue University for a 
national conference. The dates are 
July 19-21, a Friday-to-Sunday week- 
end. 

“Working Together With God” will 
be their theme. It will be developed 
from many angles by such well-known 
leaders as the Rev. Roy L. Smith, Kin- 
sey Merritt, Bishop Gerald Kennedy, 
and the Rev. Marshall Steel. 

As Methodist Men know, Dr. Smith 
is one of the foremost church journal- 
ists of this generation—former publish- 
ing agent and former editor of the 
Christian Advocate. 

Kinsey Merritt is a vice president of 
the Railway Express Agency, New 
York, and a former lay leader of the 
Newark Conference. His _ inspiring 
leadership there gave lay activities in 
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the Northeastern Jurisdiction “a shot 
in the arm,” the good effect of which 
has been notable during the past dec- 
ade. 

Dr. Steel, speaker on the Methodist 
Men’s Hour heard weekly on more 
than 300 radio stations, is pastor of the 
Highland Park Church in Dallas. 

3ut the conference won't be just 
speeches—far from it. One of the dra- 
matic highlights will be a demonstra- 
tion of the every-member canvass, mak- 
ing full use of the remarkable staging 
possibilities of Purdue’s famed Hall of 
Music. There will also be a dramatiza- 
tion of laymen giving their Christian 
witness. In this feature men from vari- 
ous fields will give testimony from 
their own experience: how a lawyer, 
actor, businessman or farmer expresses 
his Christian faith in work he does 
every day. 


REGISTER NOW! 


Between sessions in the big audi- 
torium, men will attend discussion 
groups under skilled leaders. These 
groups will cover most aspects of local 
church administration mentioned in 
the Discipline. The 27 subjects the 
men will choose from will be served 
up cafeteria-style. Registrants will scan 
the list and choose topics which inter- 
est them most or will do them the most 
good. 

Walter R. Jenkins is the song leader 
again. His discharge of this responsi- 
bility at the first National Conference 
of Methodist Men in 1954 made him 
a star performer in the eyes of the 
men; there was never any question 
but that he would be invited again. 

Another musical feature will be the 
quartets—dozens of them. Episcopal 
areas are being asked to hold contests 
and send their best quartet to the na- 
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tional conference. All over the church 
these male quartets are tuning up and 
the best from districts and annual con- 
ferences are being picked right now. 
Advance interest in this feature shows 
that Methodism has men who like to 
sing. These quartets promise to be one 
of the most popular sidelights of the 
entire program. At least once or twice 
during the conference all of the cham- 
pion quartets will blend their voices 


Harold Phend, Monti- 
cello, Ind., left, and J. 
P. Stafford, Cary, Miss., 
are chairmen of the 
general arrangements 
and entertainment com- 
mittees, respectively, for 
the Second Nat‘’onal 
Conference of Meth- 
odist Men. 


into a chorus under Walter Jenkins’ 
skilled hand. 

An orientation session the first after- 
noon will get everybody squared off 
from the start. Early Sunday morning, 
in a communion service conducted by 
the bishops, thousands of men from 
every state will bow their heads in an 
inclusive rededication to the Christian 
way of life. Such an opportunity in- 
volving such a broad cross section of 


Making plans for the men’s conference are: (I. to r. seated) Robert 
G. Mayfield, general secretary, Board of Lay Activities; Mr. Stafford; 


(standing) 


Ray Nichols, president of the board, Vernon, Tex.; 


Harold Burns, Erie Conference lay leader; Lloyd Bertholf, Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Conference lay leader; and Mr. Phend. 


the men of the church comes only a 
few times in a man’s life. This will be 
one of the inspiring highlights of the 
conference at Purdue. 

The registration fee is an all-inclu- 
sive package deal covering five meals, 
two nights’ lodging, and every neces 
sary expense once a man reaches Pur- 
due. It will be $20 per person—the 
same rate charged in 1954, despite the 
rising costs. 


DISCUSSION GROUP OUTLINE 
Lay Speaking 

. Building an Effective Lay Address 

. Presenting a Lay Address 

. Leading a Give and Take Session 

. How to Lead Congregations in Wor- 


ship 


Lay Leadership 
5. Job of the Church Lay Leader 


. Job of the Associate District Lay 
Leader 

. Job of the District Lay Leader 

. Organizing a Lay Speaking Program 
in the District and Sub-district 


Official Boards 
. Workshop for Official Board Chair- 


men 

. How Laymen Can Help in Building 
a Vital Program in the Local Church 

. Opportunities for Official Board 
Members 

. Record Keeping in the Local Church 


Methodist Men 


. Enlisting the Manpower of the 
Church through Methodist Men. 

. Clinic for Methodist Men Presidents 
and Presidents-Elect 

. Using Men in Vital Projects 

. Clinic for Program Chairmen 

. Leading Men in Singing 

. Promoting Membership and Attend- 
ance 

. Recreational and Fellowship Activ- 
ities for Methodist Men 

. Organizing New Clubs of Methodist 
Men 


Commission on Stewardship and Finance 


21. Training Session for Chairmen 

22. How to Make a Budget 

23. The Job of the Director of Steward- 
ship 

24. How to Recruit Persons for Volun- 
teer Service 

25. How to Conduct an Every Member 
Canvass 

26. How to Recruit Tithers in the Local 
Church 

27. Christian Stewardship on My Job 
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For 75 years 
Methodists have been 
putting Christianity 


into action through 
houses of healing. 
And it all started in Brooklyn. 


by Thelma Reynolds 


Seventy-five diamond years ago the 
first Methodist Hospital in the United 
States was founded in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
And through the years its continuing 
ministry to the sick of all creeds, races 
and walks of life, has been symbolic 
of the Christian concern which moved 
the men who founded it. 

Today, still expanding, it represents 
the spirit of “Christianity in action” 
which characterizes Methodist hospitals 
and homes throughout our country. 

How did it begin, this movement 
within our church to take care of the 
sick and injured? And how has it be- 
come identified in the nation as a 
standard for high quality care and serv- 
ice? 

The story—and the idea—began 
with a man who saw a need and de- 
termined to do something about it. 


On Jan. 27, 1881, the following 
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editorial appeared in The Christian 
Advocate: “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is today, so far as we can learn, 
without a hospital, a dispensary, an 
industrial school, or, except in the mis- 
sion field, an orphan asylum under 
her control. We do not believe for one 
moment that this is the outcome of 
unfriendly conviction. It is the outcome 
of preoccupation; but now, is it not the 
time that somewhere we build a 
hospital?” 

Editor James M. Buckley was not 
speaking through his hat; he was writ- 
ing from his heart. Four years before, 
while he was serving as pastor in 
Stamford, Conn., the organist of his 
church died as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in an accident. The death was 
needless, for had there been hospital 
facilities available, it could have been 
avoided. Dr. Buckley was so moved 


that he made a vow to do something 
about it. 

Among those who read The Chris- 
tian Advocate editorial was George I. 
Seney, a prominent Brooklyn attorney. 
He wrote immediately to Dr. Buckley, 
seeking a conference, and saying, “I 
offer you sixteen eligible lots, valued at 
$40,000, as a site and $100,000 in cash, 
toward the erection of a Methodist 
Episcopal General Hospital, which 
shall be open to Jew and Gentile, 
Protestant and Catholic, heathen and 
infidel, on the same terms.” 

Mr. Seney contributed $410,000 to 
start the hospital. It was incorporated 
May 27, 1881; and the cornerstone was 
laid Sept. 20, 1881. Dr. Buckley be- 
came president of the board of man- 
agers, the first in an illustrious line. 

And so, the seed of an idea had 
taken root. Strange place to grow— 
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like the literary “tree’—in a crowded 
metropolitan neighborhood in Brook- 
lvn, N. Y. Strange, indeed, that Meth- 
odists should start their first hospital 
among persons of almost every racial 
background, every faith, even among 
those with no faith. Yet not so strange 
when one considers that Christianity 
has always embraced in its healing 
and helping ministry all persons, with- 
out regard to background or creed. 
Fitting, when one really realizes that 
sickness and accident are no respectors 
of persons; and by the same token, 
our Christian duty is to serve without 
discrimination. 

It was doubtless the intention of Mr. 
Seney to complete and equip the first 
three buildings, but financial losses 
compelled him to turn over to the board 
of managers the building uncompleted. 
dut this did not stop the project. The 
Rev. George P. Mains, who was named 
financial agent, succeeded in raising 
funds to support the hospital, and 
building went forward. On Dec. 15, 
1887 the hospital opened its doors. 

The Rev. John S. Breckenridge of 
the New York East Conference was 
appointed the first superintendent. 
During the first year of operation 315 
patients were cared for. 

Dr. Breckenridge served the hospital 
for twelve impressive and fruitful years, 
and when his superintendency was 
terminated by death, the hospital had 
crown to the extent that in financial 
assets alone it represented an invest- 
ment of $800,000 with an endowment 
of $385,000. And so it was in 1900. 

The twentieth century was to see 
even greater growth. Dr. Breckenridge 
was followed by such men as the Rev. 


Eugene A. Noble, Dr. Abram S. Kava- 


nagh, the Rev. James E. Holmes, and 
Dr. Chester C. Marshall, all of whom 
made a lasting impression in service 
and _ progress. 

As the dream took on reality, people 
who heard about the hospital became 
interested. Large and small sums of 
money were donated. Church members 
gave according to their means. 

A nurses’ home was built during 
Dr. Kavanagh’s administration, and 
since that time has seen additions and 
improvements. Today it has the prom- 
ise of even more. As time and use de- 
manded it, the west pavilion was re- 
placed by the modern Buckley pavilion, 
named in honor of the founder. 

And the building and expansion go 
on. When Dr. Chester C. Marshall 
retired as director in 1953, after having 
given especially valuable leadership 
since 1929, the Rev. Vernon Stutzman 
oecame director. He brought to his 
task both technical training and ad- 
ministrative experience at a time when 
the bequest in excess of two million 
dollars for a Stanley H. Miner 
memorial had opened the way for a 
new building program. This program, 
now under way, will provide, among 
other improvements, 114 additional 
beds and 24 bassinets, with provision 
for 80 additional beds when needed 
and financed. 

But the success of this venture can- 
not be measured by physical structure 
alone. The director of the hospital has 
commented that “the ‘guardian spirit’ 
of George 1. Seney must look down 
with pleasure upon the progress of 
the hospital which he founded 75 
years ago.” For with all of the transi- 
tions and growth, the vast ministry of 
healing to the local community and 


Brooklyn Methodist Hospital’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary marks 
the Diamond Jubilee of Methodist 
hospital service in the United States. 
Of similar significance was the 
establishment of the first Methodist 
home for children in Petersburg, Va., 
in 1847; and the founding of the first 
Methodist home for older persons in 
New York City in 1850. 
This Methodist hospitals and homes 
movement, which antedates the Civil 
War, has grown so that the number 


wider areas goes on. Last year there 
were 13,260 persons admitted as 
patients to the hospital. Also, 11,719 
out-patients were treated. There were 
5,347 surgical procedures, and a total 
of 2,516 babies came into the world 
in this “mother hospital of Methodism.” 

Teaching has always occupied a 
place of importance in the life of the 
hospital. Young men and women are 
serving the sick and injured and at 
the same time perfecting their skills 
as interns, residents, nurses, techni- 
cians, hospital administrators, dicti- 
tians and nurses’ aides. This helps to 
assure a skilled staff for the hospital, 
and at the same time it contributes 
trained personnel for health advances 
in the far corners of the earth. 

Chaplain F. Howard Callahan serves 
in the dual capacity of chaplain and 
field secretary. He not only carries his 
ministry to the sick but spreads the 
good news of healing through churches 
in the supporting conferences. 

Much is being accomplished through 
volunteer groups and the Women’s 
Auxiliary. These are the persons who 
work without pay to provide some of 
the little extras of Christian service. 

Methodist hospital—now 72 in 
number—have grown up in the United 
States to continue to serve man’s needs. 


They have come a long way in 
answering Dr. Buckley’s plea: “. . . 
now, is it not the time that some- 
where we build a hospital?” 


As long as there is life there will 
be the need to answer... and to 
build. 


Miss Reynolds is director of public re- 
lations for the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. 


of institutions affiliated with the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes now totals 
204. 

Through 72 hospitals, 77 homes for 
older persons, 48 homes for children 
and special agencies, and 7 homes for 
business women more than a million 
persons are served annually. With per- 
sonnel of more than 39,000, and with 
assets in excess of $300,000,000, the 
hospitals and homes continue to grow 
and serve, as dedicated church people 
show their interest and support. 
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Commission on Education 


Methodist churches order 20 million 
leaflets a year from the Department of 
the Christian Family of the General 
Board of Education. These leaflets are 
purchased by local churches to strengthen 
family life, help parents teach religion in 
the home, and encourage closer co-opera- 
tion between families and the church- 
school program. 

A new series of leaflets entitled the 
Togetherness Series has just been released 
by the General Board of Education. These 
leaflets have been written by parents who 
understand the Christian growth of chil- 
dren and have had creative experiences 
of family living in their own homes. The 
Teaching Children Series published by 
the Board of Education has been so suc- 
cessful that this new series comes in re- 
sponse to the demand on the part of local 
churches. They may be ordered separately 
or in sets. 

3073-C The Family Learns To- 

getherness, by Mrs. George 
Harper 

3074-C The Family Using Its 
Money, by Clifford Knight 
Let's Be Straight About Dis- 
cipline, by James L. Hymes, 
Jr. 

Christian Attitudes Begin in 
the Family, by John D. 
Rozeboom 


3075-C 


3076-C 


os? 


3077-C Working Together in the 
Family, by Dr. Thomas G. 
Webster 
The Family Looks to the 
Church, by Edward D. 
Staples 
Discovering the Bible as a 
Family, by Thomas B. Ben- 
nett, II. 
Separately, $1 a hundred, 20 
cents a dozen. In sets, 15 
cents a set, $10 for 100 sets. 
Order from Service Department. Cash 
or check must accompany order. 


General Board of Education, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


3078-C 


3079-C 


Price: 


Commission on Missions 


In response to the need for presenting 
to the membership an over-all view of 
Methodist work in major areas, in recent 
months a series of picture kits has been 
developed for use by the churches. 

Called “Picture Packets,” the kits con- 
tain six 8 by 10 inch photographs, which 
are suitable for use on church bulletin 
boards or for general display. Also in- 
cluded in each packet are captions printed 
separately for easy mounting with the pic- 
tures. 

For example, the picture packet on 
Korea contains six photographs plus the 
title, Methodist Missions in Korea, and 
the words education, evangelism, and 
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health which describe the pictures. Titles 
and pictures may be thumb tacked to 
wallboards or to bulletin boards or 
mounted for table display. 

At present there are four groups of 
picture packets: Africa, Korea, Sarawak 
(Borneo), and India. 

Picture packets may be obtained for 
$1 each by writing to the Department 
of Visual Education, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Missionary Slide Sets 


More than 30 slide sets produced by 
missionaries are available through the 
Department of Visual Education for a 
service fee of $1. 

Although they are not pxufessionally 
produced, the slides tell a vivid account 
of work in some particular area of Meth- 
odist missions. All sets are in Kodachrome 
35mm color. The number of slides in 
each set varies from 30 to more than 100, 
and the time required to show each set 
varies from 10 to 30 minutes. Areas 
photographed include: Brazil, Belgian 
Congo, Borneo, Cuba, India, Japan, the 
Philippines, Portuguese East Africa and 
Puerto Rico. 

A few slide sets with tape recorded 
narration by missionaries are available. 
Also to be had are a 40-minute long- 
playing record made at an Indian hospital 
and a half-hour tape interview with Dr. 
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Carl Ernst Sommer, president of the 
Methodist seminary in Germany. 

A two-page list of the currently avail- 
able missionary slide sets, tapes and 
records may be received by writing to 
the Department of Visual Education and 
asking for missionary slide list. 

Your commission on missions is also re- 
minded of the new sound filmstrip, Our 
Commission on Missions, mentioned in 
the March issue. 


Picture Studies on India 


Two motion pictures are especially 
recommended for churches interested in 
India and its second century beginning. 

Village of the Poor is the story of how 
a Christian village in India witnesses to 
a new way of faith and life. Each of 
the three episodes deals with one phase 
of mission work. As Christianity comes 
to a Hindu temple dancer, a discouraged 
farmer, and an outcaste boy, we see the 
Christian church at work in evangelism, 
rural and orphan work. In color, this 30- 
minute film rents for $12. 

India, Crucible of Freedom has been 
produced for special use in commemorat- 
ing the India Centennial in 1956-57. It 
reports in vivid color the missionary pro- 
gram in India after a hundred years of 
service. Thirty minutes in length, with 
script by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, the 
film rents for $8. 

Both films may be obtained from your 
nearest Methodist Publishing House. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Someone has said that if the work of 
the church doesn’t begin with evange- 
lism it doesn’t begin. By and large it is 
true also that if a church doesn’t do the 
work of evangelism at Easter time—just 
before and just after—it doesn’t do it. 
The hearts of persons are strangely drawn 
to Christ at this season of the year, and 
pastors and chairmen and members of 
commissions on membership and evan- 
gelism will work continuously at their 
evangelistic tasks from now until Pente- 


cost Sunday (June 9). 
20 


Churches that have not already visited 
every unchurched and uncommitted per- 
son, both for profession of faith in Christ 
and transfer of membership, by organ- 
ized lay visitation evangelism thus far 
during the Lenten season will want to 
do so the first two weeks in April. 

Churches that have failed to organ- 
ize for lay visitation and personal evan- 
gelism already will want to do so at 
once. It is suggested that they begin lin- 
ing up prospects, ordering materials (from 
Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville) 
and selecting and enlisting visitors, so 
that a week of visitation evangelism early 
in May will prove most effective and 
fruitful. 

The pastor’s training classes for chil- 
dren and young people in church mem- 
bership and the Christian life will be 
at their peak during the first weeks of 
April. Commissions on membership and 
evangelism may do well in asking the 
pastor if they can assist in the recruit- 
ment, actual attendance of the children, 
or in any other way. 


Spiritual Guidance Visits 


The pastor will have one of his great- 
est tasks, and one of his greatest privi- 
leges during the first two weeks of April 
—that of making a spiritual guidance 
visit to every person reached by visita- 
tion evangelism during Lent. Members 
of commissions on membership and evan- 
gelism cannot supplant the pastor’s spirit- 
ual life visit (there is no adequate sub- 
stitute for that), but they can supple- 
ment it very effectively. Visits to newly 
won persons may be made by “fellow- 
ship friends” (who are assigned private- 
ly by the pastor) and by representative 
members of the proper classes and or- 
ganizations of the church. 

All new persons who are to come into 
the church should be enrolled in a 
training class of at least four sessions 
conducted by the pastor. The turn over 
chart, Spiritual Life for Methodist Chris- 
tians (Tidings, $12), is most valuable 
here. It may be used year after year. 
Miniature booklets of this chart for in- 
dividuals are also available at 35¢ each, 
or 25¢ each for 12 or more. Regular 
membership training materials, by age 
groups, are available from The Method- 
ist Publishing House. 

The week from Palm Sunday to East- 
er (Apr. 14-21) can be used for spirit- 
ual enrichment preaching services for the 
whole church, including special emphasis 
upon the attendance of all newly won 
persons, and for the training and assimi- 
lation of the new persons. The commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism can 
co-operate with the pastor. It can offer 
to sponsor these services. He will have 
charge, teach, preach, administer com- 


munion on Maundy Thursday (Apr. 25) 
and hold a special Good Friday service 
(Apr. 26). 


Reception of Members 


Services for reception of members into 
the church should be made impressive 
and meaningful. Persons are entitled to 
be able to remember when they joined 
the church. Something significant and 
impressive should happen in these serv- 
ices, and in the hearts and lives of those 
who identify themselves with the church. 

Reception services should be the cen- 
ter of the whole church service, not 
something shortened and tacked on to 
the end of a regular church service. 

Children and youths from the church 
school could be received into the church 
on Palm Sunday (Apr. 14). Adults and 
young persons who were won by visita- 
tion could be received on Easter Sunday 
(Apr. 21) or the following Sunday (Apr. 
28). 

Pastors and commissions of circuit 
churches will of course arrange their 
schedules for training and receiving new 
members according to their schedules of 
preaching Sundays in various churches. 

There is no better season than Easter 
for impressing upon all Christians and 
church members that they are called to 
be witnessing Christians. They should 
be reminded that their greatest duty and 
opportunity as Christians is to speak to 
others about Christ and to try to bring 
other persons to Him. 


Orienting New Members 


Every commission on membership and 
evangelism should co-operate with the 
pastor to see that every new member's 
name, address, and other vital informa- 
tion is duly placed upon the church 
membership roll, reported to the proper 
church-school class and other church or- 
ganizations, and that every such member 
is made to feel at home at once in the 
entire church. After the member has 
come into the church, an effort should be 
made to get the church into the mem- 
ber. After he is brought to Christ, the 
member must have Christ made real and 
vital to him in his daily life. 

The first six weeks after a person is 
brought into the church will determine 
what kind of member he will be. Chil- 
dren, youths, and adults should under- 
stand that they are to attend church. To 
this end the commission on membership 
and evangelism should strive to see that 
the church is friendly and that a vita! 
Christian fellowship is evident at all 
times. 

Immediately after Easter the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
can be instrumental in sending all non- 
resident members of its church the of- 
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ficial letter of notification (paragraph 119 
of 1952 Discipline). This may be copied 
from the Discipline or purchased from 
The Methodist Publishing House. Or the 
commission can order from Tidings 100 
each of the two double post cards con- 
cerning non-resident membership (Cone 
card for mailing to the member and the 
other to the pastor in his new commu- 
nity) for $1 a 100 for each card. Send 
$2 for 100 of each of the two cards and 
use them to good advantage. Always 
keep a supply on hand and do this quar- 
terly for good results. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


A local church or an individual can be 
effective in taking a stand on controversial 
subjects. 

Action taken by one church against 
crime comic books resulted in state legis- 
lation to “license publishers, distributors, 
and retail dealers”—this in spite of efforts 
made by the comic book industry to fight 
the case. There is still a test case in 
the courts, but those who worked for the 
legislation feel they have achieved action 
that takes courage and strength. 

The United Protestant Church (Meth- 
odist), Richland, Wash., began work that 
led to the legislation. The first step taken 
by the church’s social and economic re- 
lations committee, in co-operation with 
the pastor, was to quietly survey drug- 
stores, the bus depot and dime and gro- 
cery stores where the books were sold. 

The next step was to circulate in the 
church and community reprints of the 
November, 1953, article in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, “What Parents Don’t Know 
About Comic Books.” Later copies of the 
evaluation of comic books done by the 
City of Cincinnati, Ohio, were dis- 
tributed. 

Parents were urged to provide good 
reading material and to check the books 
and magazines being read by their chil- 
dren. 

Committee members wrote to individ- 
uals in several states regarding objection- 
able literature, always inquiring about 
their approach to the problem in their 
community and state. 

They wrote to the state attorney gen- 
eral for an interpretation of the 1909 law 
on such matters, which they felt was out- 
dated. They were dissatisfied with the 
interpretation and later learned a great 
many other people, including lawyers, 
were also dissatisfied. 

The committee was on the mailing list 
of the state committee which was mak- 
ing a study of juvenile delinquency. It 
received copies of the reports of the study 
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made in each community and distributed 
them in Richland. 

Next, supported by the church official 
board, the committee presented the proj- 
ect to the Richland Ministerial Associa- 
tion. The project was reported to the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Parent- 
Teacher Association and other commu- 
nity groups. Some support was received; 
but many were timid because this was 
“controversial.” 

About the time all this was going on, 
a Seattle newspaper reported that the 
King County attorney had recommended 
to the Juvenile Court action which ought 
to be taken relative to “comic books.” The 
committee realized that this was a good 
break and immediately sought informa- 
tion. 

During this initial fact-finding period 
the committee avoided publicity. How- 
ever, a break occurred, and items were 
carried over the wire services and by a 
local paper. The stories spoke of “witch 
hunters” and suggested that freedom of 
the press was involved. People began to 
take sides. 

The church official board passed a vote 
of confidence in the committee and en- 
couraged it to follow the issue through. 

The comic book distributors for the 
area were alarmed by the publicity. Rep- 
resentatives of the two groups met to 
discuss the issues involved. One of the 
local distributors admitted he didn’t know 
what was in many of the magazines and 
books. Other distributors felt the commit- 
tee members were unduly concerned. 

Meetings with various groups followed. 
A community meeting was arranged 
which gave the townspeople an oppor- 
tunity to get the truth about the com- 
mittee’s work. People started to develop 
a sense of responsibility. The newsstands 
began a clean-up campaign of their own. 

The committee had gone about as far 
as it could with its fact finding and 
needed legal advice. It was unable to se- 
cure the co-operation of the county’s 
prosecuting attorney or other legal advice. 
With all the material and facts at hand, 
what should be done? 

In the summer of 1954 the committee 
heard that State Senator Nat Washing- 
ton, a lawyer and resident of Ephrata, 
Wash., was concerned about the objec- 
tionable reading material in the state. 
After consultation, the senator called a 
committee composed of representatives of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, the Bar and 
Judges Association, the State Council of 
Churches and others. This group obtained 
the assistance of five lawyers to study the 
legal aspects of a possible law. Nobody 
wanted “censorship” but they all felt 
there was a moral issue and responsibility 
involved. 
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From September, 1954, until Jan. 8, 
1955, when the Washington State Legis- 
lature met and passed a comic book law, 
the days were filled with all sorts of ac- 
tivity. Dr. Fredric Wertham, M.D., au- 
thor of “Seduction of the Innocent,” gave 
advice and legal advisors helped. Expres- 
sions of interest were received from the 
National Association of Attorney Gen- 
erals and the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices. 

The committee felt it had played a vital 
role in the enactment of important legis- 
lation. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Til. 


Committee on Temperance 


How long since a new temperance 
leaflet has appeared on your church lit- 
erature rack or table? Several leaflets or 
pamphlets might be ordered by the 
temperance committee for distribution to 
the congregation along with materials 
promoting other World Service causes. 

There could be a new leaflet each 
week, or at least each month. Here’s a 
brief descriptive list. For sample copies 
and a complete resource list of temper- 
ance materials use the order coupon on 
page 27. 


I Want Youth to Have the Right Start, 

by Glenn Cunningham 

World record miler for over a decade, 
Glenn Cunningham’s statement to young 
people grows out of practical experience. 
He now lectures to over three hundred 
thousand youths each year. Per 100, 
$1.50 


Sixteen Reasons Why An American 
Youth Chooses Not to Drink 
Why one young man has found that 
abstinence is the better way. Per 100, 
$1.25 


If You Must Be Negative Be Positive, 
by Fred Cloud 
Reports a survey on ways young people 
said “no” when alcoholic beverages were 
offered. Reprint of a popular Voice 
article. Per 100, $1.75 


A Summary of Well Established Scien- 
tific Facts in Regard to Alcohol 
A straightforward summary by Dr. 
Haven Emerson as to what alcohol is 
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and what it does. Dr. Emerson is an 
authority on public health administration 
and an outstanding student of the alcohol 


problem. Per 100, $2 


An Eminent Physiologist Discusses Alco- 

hol 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy is an eminent 
physiologist who is now head of the De- 
partment of Clinical Science of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This leaflet contains 
some reportorial notes from lectures given 
by him at the Institute of Scientific 
Studies for the Prevention of Alcoholism, 


Loma Linda, Calif. Per 100, $3 


Alcohol and Nutrition 

This leaflet dispels the belief held by 
many people that alcoholic beverages and 
beer are acceptable substitutes for foods. 
Per 100, $1.65 


Alcohol and the Human Body, by Wil- 
liams 
The author is a noted physician and 
surgeon, a well-known Oklahoma church- 
man and a member of the American So- 
ciety of Surgeons. Per 100, $1.75 


Who, Me? 

A set of questions and answers that 
will help any drinker examine his habits 
to see whether or not he may be on the 
verge of alcoholism. Per 100, $1.25 


Commitment to Abstinence 

Designed for use in The Methodist 
Church this leaflet outlines commitment 
as a step in Christian living. Ideal for 
distribution before or on Commitment 
Day. Per 100, $1.25 

The resource list carries descriptions of 
several posters which might make up a 
poster campaign in some prominent spot 
in the church. Six posters could be 
ordered, a new one for each of six Sun- 
day mornings. 

An adequate display of printed mate- 
rials can generate discussion and interest 
for further temperance programing. 
Watch this space in each issue of Tue 
Mernopist Story for specific sugges- 
tions. 

Best way to “keep up” on the newest 
temperance materials, both printed and 
audio-visual, is through the Resource sec- 
tion of Contact. Contact is the new serv- 
ice for temperance leaders developed by 
the General Board of Temperance. It 
features News, Program, Resource, and 
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Query sections for a unique loose-leaf 
binder. Mailings come biweekly out of 
the Washington headquarters of the 
board. Cost is $6 per year. For further 
information write to the Board of 
Temperance. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE, Washington 2, D. C. 


Television, Radio and Films 


May is the month for closing the books 
on the fiscal year for benevolences. This 
is a good time for those interested in 
television, radio and films to ask some 
questions about their church’s support of 
this work. 

Where does your church stand in re- 
gard to the Methodist Television Minis- 
try? Was a budgetary provision made for 
it during the past year? Will your church 
write it into its budget for the new year? 
Did your church take an offering for 
the Methodist Television Ministry? Are 
such offerings planned for next year? 

To interpret the Television Ministry 
to church members, the film Immortal 
Love, with prologue, is available. (The 
film is from The Way television series.) 
If members or the official board of your 
church have not seen it, contact the chair- 
man of your conference Television, 
Radio and Film Commission to arrange 
for a showing. 

The Methodist Television Ministry 
needs the support of every local church 
if it is to reach its full potential for evan- 
gelistic outreach and Christian teaching. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


Of especial interest to those concerned 
with literature in the local churches is 
the newly announced Apex series of Ab- 
ingdon Press books. Paper-bound and 
popularly ‘priced versions of Abingdon’s 
best sellers, the first list of these books 
were to appear on the market Mar. 25. 

The first list is composed of eight titles 
by leading Abingdon authors ranging in 
price from $1 to $1.50. The titles, 
authors and prices are as follows: When 
The Lamp Flickers, Leslie D. Weather- 
head, $1.25; The Higher Happiness, 
Ralph W. Sockman, $1; Prayer, George 
A. Buttrick, $1.50; A Protestant Mani- 
festo, Winfred E. Garrison, $1.25; How 
Came The Bible?, Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
$1; In The Minister’s Workshop, Halford 
E. Luccock, $1.25; The Kingdom Of 
God, John Bright, $1.25; An Introduc- 
tion To New Testament Thought, Fred- 
erick C. Grant, $1.50. 

These books have already proved 


themselves and have earned their place 


in a list designed to bring the best in re- 
ligious writing to the largest reading 
audience. Apex books will have a uni- 
form size of 5% by 8% inches with 
beautiful three-color covers. They will be 
printed from the original plates on paper 
of high quality. 

The second list of Apex books will be 
issued in the fall. 


April Publications of Abingdon Press 


Scheduled for publication in April are 
four Abingdon titles of interest to the 
local church. 

For the church looking for a fun and 
fellowship songbook is the Abingdon 
Song Kit, paper bound and selling for 
50 cents. The collection by James Leisy 
includes old favorites, stunt and novelty 
songs, and serious songs. The selection 
was made on the basis of popularity. 
Music is included for those songs that 
might not be universally familiar. The 
collector is well known as the composer 
of fifty popular songs which have been 
published in the United States, England, 
and the Netherlands. 

Personality And Religion by Paul E. 
Johnson, selling at $4.50, considers the 
relationship of personality to what is cen- 
tral in religious experience. It answers 
the question, “What does it mean, 
psychologically and religiously, to be a 
person?” This book is divided into three 
parts. Part one traces personality de- 
velopment and considers the dilemma of 
the individual and his conformity; part 
two shows how the religious person solves 
the dilemma; and part three clarifies the 
meaning of wholeness of personality. The 
author is professor of psychology of reli- 
gion at Boston University School of The- 
ology. 

The Hard Commands Of Jesus by Roy 
Pearson considers fourteen admonitions 
given by Christ to his followers. These 
include such commands as: “go, scll 
what you have,” “take what belongs to 
you,” “love your neighbor” and “love 
yourself.” This book is an interpretation 
for the Christian of Jesus’ instructions. 
Useful in the church library and for 
ministers, this volume sells for $2. 

Comfort for the bereaved is found in 
J. Robert Watt’s book Let Not Your 
Heart Be Troubled. These meditations, 
published in a two-dollar volume, will be 
of especial interest to ministers, church 
workers and to those responsible for 
building up church libraries. Mr. Watt 
is pastor of Main Street United Church 
of Canada in Mitchell, Ontario. 


Life of Christ Certificates 


A new series of enrollment, promotion 
and recognition certificates was pub- 
lished by Abingdon Press on Mar. 1. 
Featuring full-color lithographed repro- 
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ductions of Biblical paintings appropriate 
to the particular age group for which they 
are meant, these certificates represent a 
handsome addition to the Abingdon 
line of church supplies. 

Each certificate carries a brief story 
from the life of Christ pertaining to the 
illustration on the cover; the right-hand 
side of the folder constitutes the certifi- 
cate itself. Just as the pictures are ap- 
propriate to the age group for which the 
certificates are intended so is the phras- 
ing of the covy. 

The certificates are printed on durable 
white paper with a simulated deckle 
edge, and sell for six cents each with 
envelope. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on World Peace 


In its work to promote understanding 
and Christian good will, a local church 
may draw upon the resources of the 
Board of World Peace. 

Important tasks of the board include 
keeping Christian ideals before the 
churches, providing grounds for hope in 
the achievement of peace, and maintain- 
ing various types of projects—in and out 
of local churches—for 12 months of the 
year. 

Specific ways in which the board helps 
churches include the following: 

1. The board helps through personal 
leadership on the part of the staff. Staff 
members speak in church services, in 
workshops, at youth meetings, in leader- 
ship training schools and in other types 
of programs in churches. 

2. Members of the staff preach in 
church services upon invitation of pas- 
tors. 

3. Staff members also speak to groups 
of pastors and leaders at district meetings, 
seminars, workshops, youth institutes and 
rallies and to groups of religious educa- 
tional workers. 

4. Other speaking engagements in- 
clude leadership conferences, leadership 
education schools in large cities, meetings 
at educational institutions and special 
programs dealing with peace and inter- 
national affairs. 

5. The board helps plan and direct 
the work of conference Boards of World 
Peace by bringing their leaders together 
in regional group meetings. 

6. The work also includes co-operating 
with youth organizations, secretaries of 
Christian education, the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service and Woman’s 
Societies of Christian Service. Part of the 
task is to help provide accredited leader- 
ship in the fields of world peace and in- 
ternational affairs. 
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7. Supplying leadership for teaching 
in schools for pastors is another part of 
the work. 

8. Board representatives counsel with 
chairmen and members of local church 
committees. 

9. The board produces literature for 
distribution at church services, workers’ 
meetings, summer institutes and summer 
schools. 

10. Staff members participate in the 
preparation and writing of church-school 
materials, as well as in the discussion of 
materials needed in the curriculum. 

11. The board produces and publi- 
cizes visual education materials—motion 
pictures, slide sets, filmstrips and posters. 

12. The preparation of kit booklet ma- 
terials on world peace to be used in the 
churches for the special quadrennial em- 
phasis on the local church is another 
project. 

13. Each year the board provides ma- 
terial for the promotion of World Order 
Sunday or World Peace Day and the ob- 
servance of United Nations Week. 

14. Another annual project is prepar- 
ing material dealing with international 
relations and world peace for church bul- 
letins. 

15. The board assists in the prepara- 
tion of church pronouncements, resolu- 
tions, and policies for annual conferences 
and General Conference. It also promotes 
and directs the study of General Confer- 
ence decisions in the field of international 
affairs. 

16. The Board tries to keep the 
churches informed on developments in in- 
ternational affairs. 

17. A unique experience is provided 
by the board for large numbers of pas- 
tors and lay leaders in attending United 
Nations seminars and United Nations 
visitations. Seminars are also conducted 
in Washington with resource persons pro- 
vided by the Department of State. 

18. The board maintains non-govern- 
mental relationships with the United Na- 
tions. 

19. The board aids individuals in local 
churches—for example, the conscientious 
objectors during World War II and since. 

20. Innumerable interviews are con- 


ducted in the board office, on the field 


and wherever members of the staff meet 
Methodists interested in the cause of 
world peace. 

These are some of the ways in which 
the Board of World Peace endeavors to 
stimulate, educate and help Methodists 
and their organizations to become an in- 
fluential power for peace. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


Methodist Men 


Methodist Men can obtain copies of 
the 1956 Discipline of The Methodist 
Church and study portions of the book 
which deal with work of Methodist Men. 
Clubs will want to study § 291 which 
explains the broad objectives of Method- 
ist Men. Paragraph 292 outlines the spe- 
cific area of activity for Methodist Men 
in the local church. 

During the months ahead many clubs 
will be electing officers for another year. 
When the president of Methodist Men 
is under consideration, the club will be 
dealing with one of the top lay officers 
in the local church. By virtue of his of- 
fice, the president of Methodist Men 
will also be: 

1. A member of the quarterly con- 
ference, the highest governing body in 
the local church. 

2. A member of the official board, so 
that he may guide Methodist Men in 
the total planning of the church. 

3. A member of the commission on 
membership and evangelism—an _ excel- 
lent avenue for Methodist Men to par- 
ticipate in a vital program of personal 
evangelism. 

4. A member of the adult division 
council of the church school, enlisting 
Methodist Men in Christian education. 

5. A member of the district board of 
lay activities, giving Methodist Men a 
vital link with the plannirg of the total 
program of lay activities. 


Officers of Methodist Men can pre- 
pare for effective service through the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. By a careful monthly reading of 
The Methodist Layman (especially the 
monthly program material by R. L. 
Hunt). 

2. By securing new revised planning 
packet (free) from the General Board 
of Lay Activities. 

3. By counseling with the pastor. 

4. By planning regularly scheduled 
cabinet meetings. 

5. By attending the Second National 
Conference of Methodist Men at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., July 
19-21 (see page 15). 

General Board of La 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Activities, 740 
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Where There’s a Will... 


Every person has the privilege and 
duty of extending his Christian steward- 
ship beyond his lifetime. That more and 
more Methodists are availing them- 
selves of this means of continuing stew- 
ardship is made apparent by growing in- 
terest in the church-wide “Remember the 
Church in Your Will” program. 

The program is being conducted 
through the Wills, Bequests and Gifts 
Committee of the Council on World 
Service and Finance. 

The Rev. J. Homer Magee, director of 
the committee, reports that the recent 
mailing of the Wills Emphasis Packet to 
pastors has brought several hundred re- 
quests for the materials for establishing a 
local wills and legacies committee. In- 
cluded in the packet are materials worked 
out co-operatively through the Joint De- 
partment of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence of the National Council of 
Churches. Furnished without charge to 
each church are a manual of plans, pos- 
ters, a resource book, a “Memo to Law- 
vers” and a “Memo to Bankers.” 

Available at a nominal cost are a series 
of small hand-out pieces and the Meth- 
odist folders, “Where There’s a Will, 
There’s a Way” and “Over the Wall.” 

The most important single aid to the 
local committee in carrying on its work, 
is the filmstrip, “Over the Wall.” This 
filmstrip, in color and with sound, tells 
the reasons why everyone, regardless of 
income, should make a Christian will. 
“Over the Wall” is being furnished to 
district superintendents for use by the 
churches in their districts. More than 
250 superintendents have requested the 
filmstrip for their districts and more re- 
quests are being received daily, Dr. Ma- 
gece states. 

New aids are constantly being de- 
veloped by the Committee on Wills, Be- 
quests and Gifts for the local commit- 
tees. Recently released is a new folder, 
“World Service Means People,” outlining 
the part World Service plays in the life 
of our church—locally, nationally and 
world-wide—and concluding with in- 
formation about Christian wills and the 
part they play in extending Christian 
stewardship throughout the church. 

A bi-monthly newsletter, Wills and 
Legacies News, is being published by the 
Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts. 
The first issue, dated November-Decem- 
ber, was mailed to pastors and local 
church committees on wills and legacies. 
Future issues will be mailed to local 
church committees only. Local church 
chairmen are requested to send their 
names and addresses to the Council on 
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World Service and Finance in order to 
receive the newsletter and other informa- 
tion. 

Inquiries pertaining to this church- 
wide emphasis should be directed to the 
Rev. J. Homer Magee, Director of the 
Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts 
of the Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance. The address is 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





Loan Library 





The following are new books recently 
added to the library of the Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. To bor- 
row any of these—or other volumes— 
write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Clinebell, Howard J., Understanding and 
Counseling the Alcoholic through Re- 
ligion and Psychology 

Covington, G. Edwin, What They Believe: 
A Survey of Religious Faith among 
Groups of College Students 

Cragg, Kenneth, The Call of the Minaret 

Crowell, Grace Noll, Come See a Man 

David, Stanley A., This Is Liberia 

Davies, Rupert E., editor, An Approach to 
Christian Education 

Dunshee, Kenneth H., As You Pass By 

Fairweather, Eugene R., editor, A Scholastic 
Miscellany: Anslem to Ockham 

Farmer, J. Leonard, John and Jesus in Their 
Day and Ours 

Filson, Floyd V., Jesus Christ the Risen 
Lord 

Fitch, Robert E. and others, Religion, Mo- 
rality and Law 

Green, Bryan, Being and Believing 

Hamilton, William. The Christian Man 
(Layman’s Theological Library) 

Hazelton,. Roger, God's Way with Man: 
Variations on the Theme of Providence 

Hepburn, James C., Letters 

Hill, Herbert and Greenberg, Jack, Citizen’s 
Guide to Desegregation 

Hofmann, Hans, The Theology of Reinhold 
Niebuhr 

Horton, Walter M., Christian Theology: 
An Ecumenical Approach 

Inglis, Rewey Belle and others, Adventures 
in American Literature and Adventures 
in English Literature 

Interpreter’s Bible (Vol. 6), Lamentations- 
Malachi 

Jurji, Edward J., The Middle East: Its Re- 
ligion and Culture 

Kean, Charles Duell, God's Word to His 
People 

Kraemer, Hendrik, The Communication of 
the Christian Faith 

Lancaster, Bruce, From Lexington to Lib- 
erty (American Revolution; Mainstream 
of American Series) 


Laymon, Charles M., The International Les- 
son Annual, 1957 

Leonard, Olen E., Bolivia: Land, People 
and Institutions 

Martin, James, Did Jesus Rise from the 
Dead? 

Minear, Paul S., Jesus and His People 

Moraes, Frank, Jawaharlal Nehru 

Nichols, James H., History of Christianity, 
1650-1950 

Nock, Arthur D., St. Paul 

Phillips, J. B., The Church under the Cross 

Pike, James A. and Johnson, Howard A., 
Man in the Middle: Conversations of a 
Tempted Soul with Two Voices on Thi 
Seven Deadly Sins 

Raven, Charles E., Christ and the Modern 
Opportunity 

Routley, Erik, Hymns and the Faith 

Rowlingson, Donald T., Introduction 
New Testament Study 

Smith, Ethel Sabin, The Dynamics of Agine 

Smith, Ronald G., The New Man: Chris- 
tianity and Man's Coming of Age 

Stoll, George, Laymen at Work 

Strausz-Hupe, Robert and others, editors, 
American-Asian Tensions 

Thompson, Samuel M., A Modern Philos- 
ophy of Religion 

Tilak, Lakshmibai, From Brahma to Christ: 
The Story of Narayan Waman Tilak 
and Lakshmibai His Wife 

Wallace, L. Ethel, Hwa Nan College: The 
Woman's College of South China 

Warren, Robert Penn, Segregation: The In- 
ner Conflict of the South 


Elect Peace Secretary 


New executive secretary for adminis- 
tration and promotion of the Board of 
World Peace, as of Mar. 1, is the Rev. 
Daniel E. Taylor of Wenatchee, Wash. 

A native of Washington, Mr. Taylor 
was superintendent of the Columbia 

River District in the 

Pacific Northwest 

Conference prior to 

his election. He has 

served several 

churches in Wash- 

ington __ including 

Garden Street 

Church, _ Belling- 

ham, and First 

Mr. Taylor Church, Vancouver. 

: He had been a 

member of the Board of World Peace 
since last spring. 

Mr. Taylor is a graduate of Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Wash., and Garrett 
Biblical Institute. He did graduate work 
at Northwestern University. 

The Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., who has 
headed the Board of World Peace since 
1936, has been made the board’s secre- 
tary for United Nations and intergovern- 
mental affairs with offices in New York 
City. He will carry on a year-round pro- 
gram of UN seminars for Methodists and 
will represent the board in other inter- 
governmental affairs. 
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Board of Missions 
Elects Staff Members 


Six persons were clected to the execu- 
tive staff of the Board of Missions and its 
four divisions at the board’s annual meet- 
ing Jan. 15-18 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

The Rev. Charles Melvin Blake, 
Eaton, Ind., for 10 years a missionary to 
\ngola, Africa, was elected executive sec- 

retary for Africa 

and Europe of the 

Division of World 

Missions. He  suc- 

ceeds the Rev. 

Ralph E. Dodge, 

who was elected 

bishop of Angola, 

Portuguese East 

Africa, Southern 

ie Wales Rhodesia and the 

Union of South 

Africa. A native of Corydon, Ind., Mr. 

Blake is a graduate of Taylor University, 

Drew Theological Seminary, and_ the 

Kennedy School of Missions. Before be- 

coming a missionary, he had served pas- 

torates in New York and_ Indiana. 

Appointed to Angola in 1946, he has 

been director of the mission station at the 

coastal city of Luanda, treasurer of the 

church in Angola, an evangelist and an 
educator. 

The Rev. Dr. Dallas L. Browning, 
superintendent of the Evansville, Ind., 
district, has been elected director of the 
Advance Department of the World Di- 
vision. He will succeed the Rev. Ernest 
E. Tuck, who will retire June 1, and will 
have responsibility for promotion and cul- 
tivation of the Advance Special projects 
of the division. A native of Rutland, 
Ohio, Dr. Browning is a graduate of Ohio 
University at Athens and Garrett Biblical 
Institute. Fle holds an honorary doctor of 
divinity degree from Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity. Fle has served churches at Glous- 
ter, London and Sidney, Ohio, and the 
former Grandview (now Trinity.) Church 
in Columbus. For seven years, he was 
pastor of North Church in Indianapolis 
and has been superintendent at Evans- 
ville since 1952. 

The Rev. Richard G. Belcher, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was elected director of 
the Department of the Local Church of 
the Joint Section of Education and Cul- 
tivation. He will work with the commis- 
sion on missions in the local church. For 
the past seven years, Mr. Belcher has 
been executive secretary of the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Vocations 
in Nashville. Previously he had been a 
staff member of the Department of Lead- 
ership Education, the Division of the 
Local Church, the Board of Education, 
and pastor of churches in Brockton and 
New Bedford, Mass., and Providence, 
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Dr. Browning Mr. Belcher 


R. I. A native of East Hampton, Conn., 
he is a graduate of the Boston University 
School of Religious and Social Work and 
School of Theology. 

Miss Sarah Parrott, Newnan, Ga., 
was elected an associate editor of litera- 
ture of the Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. For the past year, she has 
been a staff writer in the Department of 
News Service of the Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation. 

Miss Beverley Claire Berry, Ocala, 
Fla., was elected an assistant treasurer of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice and head of the accounting depart- 
ment. She previously had been assistant 
secretary of the Division’s Department of 
Work in Foreign Fields and Division ac- 
countant. 

Mrs. Marion Webster, Columbus, 
Ohio, was elected assistant secretary of 
the Department of Work in Foreign 
Fields of the Woman’s Division. For four 
years, she was recording secretary of the 


WSCS of the Ohio Conference. 


Name Bible Publicist 


Effective May 1 the Rev. James Z. 
Nettinga of Pasadena, Calif., will become 
secretary of the American Bible Society in 
charge of educational publicity. His office 
will be in New York. 

In his new post Dr. Nettinga will have 
charge of public relations, radio and tele- 
vision activities, encouragement of the 
use of the Bible, publication of the Bible 
Society Record, and production of audio- 
visual materials. He will also work with 
Tue Meruoptist Story. 

Dr. Nettinga has been secretary of the 
Southern California District of the 
American Bible Society. 


Appoint MCOR Aide 


Matthews A. Griffith of Waynesboro, 
Va., is new secretary of public relations 
for the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, New York City. 

A former newspaperman, Mr. Griffith 
operated his own public relations agency 
prior to the MCOR appointment. 


easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church's work, fill in the 
coupons. Maileach coupon 
to the address indicated. 


FAMILY LIFE MATERIALS 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


God Is Our Hope (3081-C). 
Leaflet on the theme. 20¢ for 
12; $1 for 100. See 
_ Family Fun Kit (eight leaf- 
lets) (3065-C). 15¢ per kit; 
$3.50 for 25; $10 for 100. ere 
—__._ The Christian Family 
(3071-B). Single copy free. $1 
per 100 in quantities. $ 
___. Poster for National Family 
Week. 10¢ cach; 25¢ for 3. $— 
—__. Try Family Reading 
(3069-C). 20¢ for 12; $1 for 
100. $ 


—_— Children’s Day program, 
Living as Christian Neighbors 
(191-57-C). 15¢ each; 25¢ for 
2; $1 for 10. 

—____. Togetherness Series (3080- 

C) (seven leaflets). 15¢ per 

set; $10 for 100 sets. s 
—__—. It’s a Family Affair (3083- 

C) (Five television scripts and 

one radio script). 50¢ each. $ 


Total amount enclosed: $ 
Please send cash or check with order. 
Name .. 


Address 


FAMILY LIFE MATERIALS 


Tut Metuopist Pustisninc House 
(Order from branch serving you) 


Please send me: 


—___. The Church and Families 
(Manual 3000-BC). 25¢. $ 
_ Sermons on Marriage and 
Family Living, J. C. Wynn, edi- 
tor. $2.75. 
Sample copies of The 
Christian Home. (A few free to 
each church). 


—__ Subscription envelopes for 
The Christian Home. Free. 


Guideposts to Creative 
Family Worship, by Gebhard 
and Gebhard. $2.50 aE 


Total amount enclosed: $ — 
Charge to my account. 


Name 


Address 








Combine Pension Work 


The Genera! Board of Pensions, taking 
steps authorized by the 1956 General 
Conference, is transferring most of the 
business operations of its Missouri Corpo- 
ration office from St. Louis and combining 
them with the work of the main head- 
quarters office at 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

In mid-February the service records of 
ministers and correspondence files con- 
cerned with annuities, annuity rates, 
claims of conference claimants and other 
related matters were combined in the 
board’s main office in Chicago, according 
to the Rev. Charles L. Calkins, general 
secretary. 

The Rev. J. Wilson Crichlow, an as- 
sistant secretary of the Missouri Corpora- 
tion, and two other office secretaries were 
transferred to the main office in Chicago. 

An investment office for the General 
Endowment Fund held and administered 
by the Missouri Corporation will con- 
tinue to be maintained at 506 Olive St., 
St. Louis. Benjamin F. Frick, Jr., treasur- 
er of the Missouri Corporation, will be in 
charge. 

An investment office for the Illinois 
Corporation will be maintained in Chi- 
cago. 


Joins Editorial Staff 


Miss Carrie Lou Goddard of Nashville, 
Tenn., will join the staff of the Editorial 
Division of the Board of Education in 
September as associate editor of children’s 
materials. 

The new associate editor presently is 
professor of religious education at Scarritt 
College. She is a native of Maryville, 
Tenn., and holds degrees from Maryville 
College and the University of Tennessee. 

Miss Goddard was director of children’s 
work for the Virginia Conference for six 
years and held a similar position for the 
Holston Conference for three years. 


Appoint Nurse Director 


Miss Henrietta E. Davis, R.N., has 
joined the staff of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes, Chicago, IIl., as the agency’s 
first director of nursing. 

Olin E. Oeschger, general secretary of 
the board, said Miss Davis will advise and 
counsel administrators and directors of 
the 52 Methodist hospital schools of nurs- 
ing on problems of nursing education and 
service. 

Miss Davis has served as director of 
nursing at Methodist Hospital, Houston, 
Tex., and more recently has been asso- 
ciate director of education at Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago. 
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Tue 1957 Mernopisr Facr Book, 
edited by Albert C. Hoover. Council 
on World Service and Finance. $1. 
The Fact Book gives a current statisti- 

cal summary of The Methodist Church, 

along with much other information. It 
includes sections on Methodist history, 
membership, finances and institutions and 

a directory of the church’s general boards 

and agencies. It has 208 pages and is il- 

lustrated with charts, graphs and pictures. 
The new Fact Book is successor to the 

1955 edition. By authority of the 1956 

General Conference a new book will be 

published every two years. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND TEMPERANCE, 
Board of Temperance. $3 per 100. 
This eight-page tract draws upon con- 

temporary sources—largely Lincoln’s own 

addresses—to establish his position on the 
alcohol question. It documents the fact 
that Lincoln was an abstainer and there 
are many quotations in which he de- 


new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


nounces the liquor trafhe. In one he calls 
it “a cancer in society.” In another he 
hails “the temperance revolution.” 
Order from: TEM Press, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


We Wrrness Tocetuer, by Robert T. 
Handy. Friendship Press. $4. 


This, like all Friendship Press books, 
is a tool for missionary education. Friend- 
ship Press publications, which include 
study books used widely by Methodists, 
are put out under the auspices of the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Handy’s book is a history of co- 
operative work in the field of home mis- 
sions. It covers the period from the turn 
of the century to the organization of the 
National Council. Thus it is largely a 
history of the Home Missions Council of 
North America—one of the organizations 
which merged into the National Council 
of Churches at its founding in 1951. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your territory. 





Aids for Rural Churches 
A number of leaflets and books to help 


rural and small town churches are being 
offered at cost by the Department of 
Town and Country Work of the Board of 
Missions. The Rev. Glenn Sanford, secre- 
tary, said’ most of these publications are 
helpful in showing the local church its 
field of service to the community, either 
in the farm community or the village- 
town semi-industrial community. 
Included in the material are four 
studies mace by Prof. Ralph A. Felton 
and students at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary: One Foot on the Land (30 cents); 
The Home of the Rural Pastor (40 
cents); New Ministers (15 cents); and 
The Church and the Land (25 cents). 
Other publications include Land Policy 
and Church Stability, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture (15 cents); Report of Na- 
tional Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country, at Springfield, 
Mass., Oct., 1955; Summary Report of 
Study Groups, National Methodist Town 
and Country Conference, Bloomington, 


Ind., 1955 (15 cents); 14 New Rural 
Hymns (15 cents); and a filmstrip, Fac- 
ing the Future (report of the Blooming- 
ton Conference, 15 cents). 

All items mentioned may be ordered 
from the Department of Town and Coun- 
try Work, Methodist Board of Missions, 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Grant Boosts Seminary 


The Kresge Foundation of Detroit, 
Mich., has made a $1,500,000 grant to 
help build the new Methodist theological 
seminary in Washington, D.C. The gift 
is contingent on a matching sum to be 
raised by the church. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
first of six basic buildings for the $3,000,- 
000 seminary are scheduled for April. 
The school is to open in the fall of 1958. 

The 75-year-old Westminster Theolog- 
ical Seminary will move to Washington to 
become the nucleus of the new seminary 
which will be called Wesley Theological 
Seminary. It will be located on a nine- 
acre plot at American University. 
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Review Methodist Heritage 


John Wesley’s little-known Order for 
Morning Prayer, once adopted for use in 
all American Methodist congregations, 
will be published in the May issue of 
motive, magazine of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement. 

The Order for Morning Prayer will be 
included with other special material on 
“Our Methodist Heritage and Life.” This 
order is a ritual which John Wesley him- 
self used every morning. It appeared in 
the collection of services entitled The 


NFORMS 
INTER! 


“Strengthening the Local Church and Building the World Parish’’ was theme of the 


Sunday Service for the Methodists which 
Wesley sent to American Methodists in 
1784. 

Other articles in the May issue will 
consider Methodism’s past and future, its 
distinctive emphases, its place in Ameri- 
can Protestantism, and its relation to 
ecumenicity. This issue is planned to tie 
in with studies of Methodism at national 
MSM meetings and in local Wesley 
Foundations and Wesley Fellowships. 

motive is issued eight times a year, 
October through May. The address is PO 


Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 





0. L. Simpson 


District Superintendents’ Conference in February, bringing details of the 1956-60 Methodist 
program to church leaders. Indiana men admire display featuring the theme. 





TEMPERANCE MATERIALS 


TEM Press 
100 Maryland Ave., N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Please send me: 


—__— | Want Youth to Have the 
Right Start, by Glenn Cunning- 
ham. 100 for $1.50. == 
Sixteen Reasons Why an 
American Youth Chooses Not 
to Drink. 100 for $1.25. . 
If You Must Be Negative 
Be Positive, by Fred Cloud. 
100 for $1.75. $ 
A Summary of Well Estab- 
lished Scientific Facts in Re- 
gard to Alcohol. 100 for $2. § 
An Eminent Physiologist 
Discusses Alcohol. 100 for $3. 
Alcohol and Nutrition. 100 
for $1.65. $ 
___. Alcohol and the Human 
Body, by Williams. 100 for 
$1.75. ao 
—__— Who, Me? 100 for $1.25 $  ~ 
Commitment to Absti- 
nence. 100 for $1.25. —_— 
Resource list. Free. 
—__— Let’s Get Acquainted. Free. 


ee 


Total amount enclosed: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY MA‘ “RIALS 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Work 

Board of Missions 

170i Arch St., 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me the following leaflets: 


. copies, The Commission on Town 
and Country Work in the An- 
nual Conference (free) 

. copies, Group Ministry (up to 15 
copies free) 

. copies, Establishing Methodist 
Families in Town and Country 
(up to 15 copies free) 

. copies, The Lord’s Acre (up to 
15 copies free) 

copies, The Twelve Point Program 
(free) 


SOCIAL RELATIONS MATERIALS 


Boarp oF SociAL AND Economic 
RELATIONS 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me: 


The Modern Samaritan 
(handbook on Christian social 


0. L. Simpson relations). 35¢. 
Name .. 


Address 


Directing church program discussions at the District Superintendents’ Conference were 
six superintendents led by Ray Ragsdale of Los Angeles (Calif.) District. Left to right are 
Offie Hathaway, Fayette (N. C.) ; Harold W. Griffis, Albany (N. Y.) ; Walter R. Hazzard, 
Easton (Del.); Dr. Ragsdale; Elliott Fisher, San Jose (Calif.); Ted Mayor, Steubenville 
(Ohio) and H. H. Luetzow, St. Louis (Mo.) Districts. 
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CONTACT 


Temperance commit- 
tees in local churches 
need NEWS of alcohol 
problems, PROGRAM 
suggestions for educa- 
tion and action, RE- 
SOURCE tips on books 
and audio-visuals. They 
need a place to go to 
get a QUERY answered. 
CONTACT, the new 
bi-weekly service for 
temperance leaders, 
provides all these and 
more. 

The complete service, 
with an attractive 
binder, costs only six 
dollars per year. 

For subscriptions and 
further information 
write 


CONTACT 
Methodist Board of 


Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave.,n.e. 
Washington 2, D. C. 








New Korea Film Plan 


A new distribution plan has been an- 
nounced for the motion picture, Report— 
Korea. 

The film reports on use of American 
Methodists’ gifts in the Bishops’ Appeal 
for Korea (THe Mernopist Srory, 
March). 

Report—Korea is now available free of 
charge to any conference missionary sec- 
retary through the Department of Visual 
Education, Methodist Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

The missionary secretary may keep the 
film as long as he desires and may dis- 
tribute it throughout the conference on a 
free-loan basis. Representatives of local 
commissions on missions may contact the 
conference missionary secretary to 
schedule showings. 

A limited number of copies will be re- 
tained in Methodist Publishing House 
depositories for rental at $5. 


Slate Danish ‘Upper Room’ 


A Danish edition of The Upper Room 
is planned for the near future. It will 
raise to 30 the number of languages in 
which the daily devotional guide is pub- 
lished. 

Arrangements for the Danish edition 
were made by the Rev. J. Manning Potts, 
editor, on a recent visit to Europe with 
Harry Denman, general secretary of the 
Board of Evangelism. 

The seven-week trip took Dr. Potts 
and Dr. Denman into Scandinavia and 
the Far East and into Russia. They spent 
10 days in the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Potts learned to his surprise that 
The Upper Room is being read to some 
extent in the Soviet Union. A Russian- 
language edition has been published for 
some time, but its circulation has been 
chiefly among refugees. 


Publish Missions Guides 


“Lands of Decision” will be the theme 
of the 1957-58 annual study book pub- 
lished by the Board of Missions for use 
throughout The Methodist Church. The 
volume will be a symposium on The Call 
to Witness and Decision, the forward 
thrust in Methodist overseas missions dur- 
ing the 1956-60 quadrennium. 

An introductory chapter will be writ- 
ten by the Rev. Eugene L. Smith, gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of World 
Missions. 

There will be chapters on each of the 
four lands chosen for special evangelistic 
emphasis: Bolivia, by Bishop Sante 


Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires; Sarawak 
(Borneo), by Dr. Harold N. Brewster, 
who is setting up the first Christian hos- 
pital there; the Belgian Congo, by Bishop 
Newell S. Booth of Elisabethville; and 
Korea, by the Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh, 
executive secretary for East Asia of the 
World Division. A concluding chapter 
on world evangelism will be written by 
Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, who retired 
last fall as bishop of Delhi, India, and 
who is a consultant on evangelism for the 
World Division. 

The 1956-57 book, High Hours of 
Methodism in Town-Country Communi- 
ties by the Rev. Charles M. McConnell is 
now in good supply, though a second 
printing was exhausted by an unexpected 
demand in January. High Hours can be 
ordered from: The Study Book Office, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Set Missionary Meetings 


Dates and places of eight summer mis- 
sionary conferences for Methodists have 
been announced by the Rev. Karl K. 
Quimby, director of missionary education 
of the Board of Missions. 

The meetings are for conference and 
district missionary secretaries, chairmen 
of local church commissions on missions, 
pastors and all other persons interested 
in the cause of missions. Write to Dr. « 
Quimby for enrollment forms and infor- b) 
mation. 

The conferences are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Northfield, Mass., July 1-7 Cinterde- 
nominational ). 

Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., July 


10-17 Cinterdenominational). 


Bishop Fred P. Corson, left, president of 
the Board of Education, presents to H. 
Newton Olewiler, Jr., Dickinson College 
sophomore, the five thousandth National 
Methodist Scholarship. Dickinson College 
President William W. Edel looks on. Con- 
tributions received on Methodist Student 
Day finance these scholarships. 
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Lake Junaluska, N. C., July 19-25 
(Methodist). 

Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 18-23 Cinter- 
denominational). 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., Aug. 5-9 Cinterdenominational). 

Southwest Missionary Conference, 
Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark,, 
June 30-July 5 Cinterdenominational). 

Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark., 
dates not definite (Methodist). 

Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif., Aug. 2- 


7 Cinterdenominational). 


Offer Rural Training 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. (156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10) lists addresses of 
schools where pastors and missionaries in- 
terested in rural life and the rural church 
may obtain training for more effective 
service. Each year the University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark., gives post 
graduate credit for rural field experience 
and study under the direction of training 
extension workers. 

At Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
there are held each year regular univer- 
sity courses in agriculture, soils, land eco- 
nomics, animal husbandry, rural sociol- 
ogy, rural education, nutrition and home 
and family life. The university gives a 
certificate in rural training to those who 
complete the one-year course. And each 
year the School for Rural Missionaries 
(one-month course) is held at Cornell 
University. These studies and projects 
can be promoted by missionary secretaries 
or by town and country commissions with- 
in conferences and districts. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, left, who was 
chairman of the Methodist Crusade for 
World Order during 1952-56, presents 
to Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, president of 
American University, $20,000 on behalf 
of the crusade. The money will be used 
to purchase books for the university’s 
new School of International Service. 
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Is Your English ‘Executive’? 


There is a growing “executive English” 
Cor patois) that beclouds “communica- 
tion” (Cor transfer of ideas) between 
minds. It is composed of circumlocution 
of phrase, verbosity, off-center meanings 
of words and slovenly grammar. And it 
is especially deadly when used by the 
preacher in speaking to his people. .. . 

I would have been happy to have been 
left to my own thoughts in the restaurant 
the other noon—but I could not avoid 
snatches of conversation from two self- 
centered diners in an adjoining booth. I 
recognized neither by voice, but it was 
not long before I concluded they were 
busy executives of some religious organ- 
izaticn. You know the patter: “workshops 
in key cities,” “the frame of reference,” 
“a co-ordinated approach to the problem,” 
“continuing concern and research into 
the causation of ” “mobilize a trans- 
divisional assembly,” “create a climate of 
acceptation,” “the sense of Christian vo- 
cation,” “the creation of a sense of com- 
munity,” “fragmented churches,” “the 
younger churches in the ecumenical 
framework,” “a strategic adjustment,” 
“the process of achieving witness and 
commitment,” “a sub-committee to under- 
gird the followup.” 

Now I know that every profession— 
and many a trade, nowadays—has a 
lingo peculiar to the initiated. The law- 
yer has a language that must give the un- 
initiated something of a feeling of 
“guilt by ignorance.” The newspaper 
man talks of “beats,” “leads,” “heads,” 
“bleeds,” “copy,” “morgue,” “galley,” 
“deadline” and other jargon that, though 
perfectly simple to the printer, leaves the 
layman bewildered. And once, when I 
was having a physical checkup, my spirits 
were sinking lower and lower as the 
M.D. muttered Latin-rooted polysyllables 
with each poke and pummel—only to 
sum them all up in old-fashioned Eng- 
lish “Perfect!” 

Since the whole purpose of language 
is the transfer of thought from one mind 
to another, it is perhaps not too important 
what words or phrases doctors Cor law- 
yers or journalists) use in talking to each 
other. Let it be Latin or slang if they 
desire. Even clergymen and seminarians 
may find useful a peculiar diction as they 
converse with each other. But when their 
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job is to communicate with the public, 
then it becomes imperative that they em- 
ploy a language that is easily understood 
by those to whom they are ministering. 

It is important that the doctor be able 
to communicate, simply and directly, 
with his patient in matters of personal 
health and with the general public in 
matters of public health, sanitation, and 
disease control: he needs to be able to 
present cause, effect, cure and prevention 
in graphic word pictures. The task of the 
clergyman is more difficult and requires 
even more simple and sharp pictures, be- 
cause he deals largely in abstract sub- 
jects. He needs to be a better word-artist 
to make sin, salvation, love, God, forgive- 
ness, mercy, obedience and hope take on 
“flesh” and to bring vividness and con- 
viction to the hearer. 

I think if you will read again the 23rd 
Psalm, or the Sermon on the Mount or 
most of the parables of Jesus, you will 
find that—despite metaphor and simile— 
they communicate their message through 
a minimum of simple words. There is no 
circumlocution, no verbal involvements, 
no straining of thought. In more recent 
writing we have “communication” in the 
poetic simplicity of Lincoln’s Gettysbure 
Address. And, the other day, whole sec- 
tions of Eisenhower’s Second Inaugural 
were in such simple and straight prose 
that his political opponents were dumb- 
founded for days before they could find 
passages to attack. 

A British M.P. recently complained of 
the “corruption” of the language that 
seems as prevalent in England as in the 
U.S.A. He asked what would have been 
the result if Sir Winston Churchill in- 
stead of saying, “Give us the tools and 
we will finish the job,” had said, “Give 
us the implements and we shall finalize 
the solution of the matter.” 

So far as the “corruption” of the Eng- 
lish language is found in church circles 
in America, I believe it comes from a 
conscious or unconscious copying of the 
methods of writing and speaking em- 
ployed by big business. This may not 
harm commerce and industry; but the 
minister must constantly be on his lan- 
guage-guard if he is to communicate with 
his people—and thus teach and lead 
them. 
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Distribute Scriptures 
To Hungarian Refugees 


Thousands of requests for Scriptures 
have been received by the American 
Bible Society from desperate and home- 
less Hungarians. And they have been 
filled. 

“The very first convoy of trucks driv- 
ing into Budapest found terrible depreda- 
tion—absence of bread, loss of great 
stocks of clothing—but the cry was for an 
adequate supply of Scriptures,” reports 
the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, World 
Council of Churches official. 

When refugees began crossing into 
Austria, all available supplies of Hun- 
garian Bibles in western Europe were 
rushed to Vienna for free distribution. 
But the several thousand available vol- 
umes were not enough for the 100,000 
refugees. 

Arrangements were made to ship 60,- 
000 Hungarian Gospels of John from 
American Bible Society stocks in the 
United States. Through the co-operation 
of the Federation of Swiss Bible So- 
cieties 100,000 copies each of Luke and 
John were printed in Zurich. 

Other arrangements with printers have 
enabled the Bible Society to deliver or 
have ready for delivery within a short 
time 260,000 Gospels, 50,000 New 
Testaments and 20,000 Bibles. The 
American Bible Society has been respon- 
sible for 80 per cent of this production 
and free distribution. The expenditure 
has been around $35,000. 

Scriptures are also being supplied to 
Ilungarian refugees arriving in the 
United States. 

(The American Bible Society serves as 
the official Bible-distrinuting agency for 


The Methodist Church.) 
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Bishop Frederick B. Newell (right), presi- 
dent of the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, reporting to General Secretary 
Gaither P. Warfield when field estimates 
on the Hungarian Relief Fund passed the 
million-dollar mark. Mid-March field esti- 
mate is $1,100,000. (For cash received by 
the treasurer up to Feb. 28, see page 8.) 


New Film On Sarawak 


The first in a series of motion pictures 
on the “Four Lands of Decision” (the 
quadrennial emphasis of Methodism over- 
seas) has been completed in Hollywood 
for the Methodist Board of Missions. 

Produced by Missions Visualized, Inc., 
Upriver in Sarawak is a thirty-minute 
color film documenting the challenge and 
opportunity the Christian church faces in 
Borneo during the next decade. 

Upriver in Sarawak is directly related 
to the Southeast Asia study theme of all 
Protestant churches for 1956-57. 

It is available from the nearest Meth- 
odist Publishing House; rental $10. 


DEVOTIONAL MATERIALS 


THe Upper Room 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me a free copy of each of 
the items I have checked below. 


Into Every Home (a folder). 
—— The Parish Cultivation Plan. 

Family Worship Will Change You, 
Your Home, Your Church, and the 
World. 

The Talking Book Edition of The 
Upper Room (a descriptive folder). 

If You Have Time to Read the 
Comics, You have Time for Daily 
Devotions (a poster). 


Name 


MISSIONS MATERIALS 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room 540 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me: 

World Mission of The 
Methodist Church wall map. 
46% x 67% inches. (Folded $1, 
unfolded in tube $2 prepaid.) 

Methodist Missions Over- 
seas (gazetteer and statistics). 
359 pages, paper cover. $1 each. 


¢W..... 


Total amount enclosed: 


CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS MATERIALS 


INTERBOARD COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN 
VocATIONS 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Methodist Service Projects 
(a directory of vocational op- 
portunities with the church). 
10¢ a copy, 100 for $8. 


WORLD SERVICE LEAFLETS 


Tue Service DEPARTMENT 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me, without cost, for use 
in my church: 


—_— Together We Give (April) 
This Is My Commandment (May) 


Name 


Address 


POPS oP ee me we ee wee eesessewesseeesooeesoceeeoecoceccoecc<---- 
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Activities Center Fills City Need 
Trinity Church, Louisville, Ky. 


Trinity Temple is a downtown church 
in the city of Louisville. For several years 
there has been a movement of churches 
from the inner city area of Louisville. 
Trinity Temple, however, believes there 
is an important place for an aggressive 
church in the inner city. Therefore, the 
church geared its program to the needs of 
downtown Louisville, which is a typical 
city with its hotels and apartment hotels 
adjacent to the business area. The popula- 
tion of this area is greater than ever be- 
fore because many of the old residences 
have been replaced by or remodeled as 
apartments and hotels. The Medical Cen- 
ter, with a nurses’ residence and medical 
and dental schools, is in this area. 

One great need of this area was a place 
for young people to meet for an evening 
of recreation and worship. Trinity Tem- 
ple has inaugurated the Christian Activi- 
ties Center which features a Saturday 
night program to help fill that need. We 
have been given a great deal of publicity 
and promotion and the response has been 
phenomenal. 

Within the membership of Trinity 
Temple we have found many members 
capable of helping direct the program. 
Among these leaders is the director of the 
boys’ division of the YMCA. The base- 
ment of the church has been equipped 
with all kinds of games: Ping-pong, dart 
baseball, shuffleboard, table games, etc., 
and a refreshment period is provided. 

A typical evening is as follows: First 
there is registration and greetings as 
young people come into the church and 
a badge is pinned on each one. Special at- 
tention is given to newcomers and visitors 
and membership cards are available. After 
the young people are assembled, they re- 
tire to the lovely chapel for a short wor- 
ship period with songs, testimonies and a 
short talk by a guest speaker. After this 
period the groups return to the recrea- 
tional area where games are conducted by 
two capable young people, Tom Kim and 
Barbara Craig. Following this refresh- 
ments are served by members of the 
church. Individual games are then en- 
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joyed until time for the fellowship circle. 
More than 200 young people have 
taken part in this program since it was 
inaugurated one month ago. One feature 
is the organization of a dramatic group 
which will be directed by a member of 
the armed forces from Fort Knox, who is 
an afhliate member of Trinity Temple. 
The Christian Activities Center is one 
of the phases of an aggressive inner city 
program promoted by Trinity Temple. 
Josernu L. Leccertr, pastor 


Canvass With a Plus 
Memorial Church, Richmond, Va. 


The conversion of an every-member 
canvass in name only to an every-mem- 
ber visitation in spirit and in truth is the 
story of doubling the budget in our 
church. The time required was four years. 

Our church was like too many other 
churches: it was conducting its canvass- 
ing as it had been doing it for years. The 
workers would meet on a designated Sun- 
day afternoon, assign for visiting the 
names of those who usually pledged 
(omitting names of those who “never give 
anything anyway”), visited for pledges 
Coften going no farther than the front 
door), left pledge cards to be signed and 
sent in if the heads of the families were 
not at home or not ready to sign, and 
called it an every-member canvass. The 
results were never what we hoped for. 

Neighboring churches were going over 
the top on building-fund campaigns. Why 
couldn’t we reach an adequate budget? 

One steward suggested that our budget 
should be as important to us as building 
funds were to our neighbors, and that 
we should plan an every-member canvass 
just as thoroughly and carry through just 
as completely as any building fund com- 
mittee did. As a result, we set aside a 
month for an every-member effort. We 
scheduled a supper meeting on each 
Thursday night for the stewards and 
other workers. The first Thursday was 
given over to explaining the plan of cam- 
paign, giving out materials, assigning 
names, and answering questions. The 
other three were used for reports, new 


assignments and inspirational addresses. 

Briefly, the plan was this: (1) Every 
person named on the church roll was 
to be visited if he could be found; he was 
to be sought at his new address if he had 
left his old one. (2) Visitors were to go 
out singly or in pairs as they preferred; 
husband-and-wife teams were encouraged. 
(3) One hour was to be available for 
each visit, which was to include leisurely 
conversation about the church’s program 
and aspirations, and to end with a pres- 
entation and explanation of the budget. 
(4) Pledge cards were not to be left to 
be signed later; if the person visited was 
not at home or not ready to sign, an ap- 
pointment was to be made for a later 
visit. (5)) No visitor was to make a call 
until he had turned in his own signed 
pledge card. (6) An accurate report of 
the results of the visit with any helpful 
details noticed was to be written on the 
back of the assignment card and turned 
in. (7) Each team unit was to make 
three visits a week, turn in reports each 
Thursday, and then receive names for the 
following week. (8) If a team unit was 
unsuccessful in a visit, the name of the 
person visited was assigned to another 
team unit the next week. 

Each visitor went out with suggested 
bits of church news and plans to talk 
about, mimeographed so that he could 
refresh his memory nightly; with a brief- 
ing on the answers to anticipated ques- 
tions. He had also hand-out folders which 
included the budget along with explana- 
tions of all items under benevolences, as 
well as some about other items that might 
not readily be understood. 

The immediate results were tl.ese: (1) 
We found new addresses, and brought 
our mailing and visiting lists up to date. 
(2) We learned why some of our mem- 
bers had become inactive, and were able 
to do something about some cases. (3) 
We lost some names from our rolls, but 
no active members, by discovering that 
some had joined other churches without 
seeing that we were notified. (4) Sur- 
prisingly to us, we got some new names 
for our church membership prospect list. 

As we look back we recognize that it 
was more than financial support we 
needed; moral support was just as impor- 
tant. And we could always get the former 
after we had secured the latter. Further- 
more, we are agreed among ourselves that 
the leisurely conversation period directed 
toward the church and its affairs was the 
key to our success. 

The final results we would summarize 
as follows: (1) We obtained a file of 
cards which gave us good indications of 
the attitude of various members toward 
the church. (2) We engaged in not just a 
solicitation of funds, but a churchwide 
visitation in a full sense of the term, with 
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results so valuable that a midyear visita- 
tion in which there was to be no solicita- 
tion of funds was planned and has been 
carried out each year since. (3) In four 
years’ time we doubled our budget, paid 
off our building debt, took on new notes 
to pay for a parking lot and more space 
for expansion, and began a search for a 
director of Christian education. 

We doubt that there is anything new 
in our plan. But we worked at it, and it 
worked. 

RayMonpD CARDWELL, pastor 


‘Mocktails’ Make a Lively Party 
Norwalk (Ohio) District 


A group of Ohio young people recent- 
ly decided to take a positive approach to 
the alcohol problem. More than 200 
youths attending the Norwalk District 
MYF Institute at Lakeside sponsored a 
“mocktail party” to show other teen-agers 
that it isn’t necessary to drink alcoholic 
beverages in order to have a good time. 

The “mocktail party” was planned by 
a committee of youth counselors and 
young people who were attending the 
institute. The idea came out of a discus- 
sion in which it was felt that temperance 
education was too often from the nega- 
tive standpoint. “Let’s show people we 
can have just as much fun at a party 
without drinking,” said one of the teen- 
agers. The idea of the “mocktail party” 
began to grow, and the MYFers wanted 
to add more frills than the counselors 
felt time would permit. 

A few days later the fellowship hall 
was decorated with blue and yellow crepe 
paper. Folding chairs had been placed 


around card tables, so that four persons 
could be seated at each table. 

A program of special music and nov- 
elty acts was arranged and presented by 
the youths themselves. At intermission, 
refreshments were served by a staft of 
Methodist Youth Fellowship waiters and 
waitresses. The girls wore crepe paper 
aprons and the boys had special neckties 
of the same material. The refreshments 
consisted of several kinds of fruit punch 
and a variety of hors d’oeuvres. (The 
latter had been prepared by a committee 
of teen-agers and their adult counselors.) 
As the young people were served at their 
tables, they gave tips to the waiters and 
waitresses. This money was sent to the 
Board of Temperance for its film project 
fund. 

The evening ended with everyone hav- 
ing had a wonderful time, and with no 
“hangover” to follow. Many of the teen- 
agers planned to promote a similar project 
in their own local MYF group. 

Ratpu E. Dessem, counselor 


Subscribe Fund at Family Night 
Broadway Church, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Last fall we needed to raise $2,066, 
our share in the new conference camp 
site, above our regular church budget. 
We presented our case at an All-Church 
Family Night dinner and the entire 
amount was subscribed within 30 
minutes. The treasurer banked $1,600 in 
cash the morning after the dinner. 

Of course, it did not happen as simply 
as it sounds. Here is how it was done. 

The committee agreed to try to raise 
the money at a family night. Then Verne 


Beck plays trumpet as MYF group from Norwalk District enjoy ‘‘mocktail party’ 
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Allphin called the pastor and eight lead 
ing laymen to a luncheon meeting to pro- 
mote the family night. Each person was 
given the names of a sizeable group with- 
in the church membership whom he was 
to sce and ask them personally to be 
present and make their contribution at 
the proper time. 

In the weeks before the dinner there 
were articles in the church paper and five- 
minute talks by laymen at church serv- 
ices. Both emphasized the need for the 
campsite, its importance to our church, 
information about the campsite, and 
Broadway’s responsibility to support it. 

As the day drew nearer, hostesses in- 
vited families to sit at particular tables. 
This made sure that no family missed be- 
ing invited. As a result, about 350 persons 
attended. 

After the dinner there was a brief pro- 
gram, entirely in the hands of the young 
people. They led the entire group in 
singing camp songs. The senior MYF 
president led in prayer and there were 
three brief talks by young people about 
the physical aspects of the campsite, the 
spiritual values involved, and the need 
for support. 

Then Mr. Allphin stepped to the mike 
to direct the reporting of gifts. Jack 
Eakin, a banker, tabulated them at a 
blackboard as helpers reported from the 
various tables. Envelopes, printed to take 
care of either a cash gift or a pledge, had 
been distributed as people came in. The 
men collected these and reported aloud 
the amounts received at their tables. 

Enthusiasm mounted as the $1,000 
mark was passed and some who had 
already contributed gave again. Finally, 
with pledges from several Sunday-school 
classes and other organized groups, the 
goal was passed. 

This was no task accomplished by the 
gifts of a few wealthy people. It was done 
mainly with gifts of $5, $10 and $20 
from families in the medium income 
bracket who are already giving generously 
up to $10 a week for the support of cur- 
rent expenses, benevolences and our 
building fund. We came away with the 
good feeling of knowing that such a task 
can be accomplished in one evening— 
provided you have the proper preparation. 


Guienn R. Parrott, pastor 
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The Upper Room 


THE FAMILY SERIES 


MIVE helpful booklets to aid parents 
acing the baffling problems of rearing a 
family amid the distractions of the twen- 
tieth century. Each booklet is written by 
some of the outstanding Christian au- 
thorities on family life. They are envelope 
ie. therefore easy: to share by mail with 
others. 


THE MARKS OF A CHRISTIAN HOME 
Hazen G. Werner 


PARENTS DO TEACH CHILDREN 
Edward W. Staples 


Roy H. Short 
Nels F. S. Ferre 


THE FAMILY ALTAR 
FAMILY DEVOTIONS 


HOME GROWN RELIGION 
F. Gerald Ensley 


Set of five booklets 50 cents. Single copy 
15 cents each, ten copies $1.00, 100 or more 
7 cents each. 


FINDING GOD THROUGH THE FAMILY 
W. Clark Ellzey 


“Faith is a family affair.” Parents who 
work to set the example of eg moral 
and spiritual standards are repaid in their 
own joy in living, as well as in watching 
the development of their children. There 
is a chapter on a family’s spiritual growth 
as they worship and work in the church. 
Practical help and guidance for parents, 
teachers and workers with young adults. 
15 cents each. 8 copies for $1.00. 100 or 
more, 10 cents each. 


WHEN PAPA READ THE BIBLE 
Chester Warren Quimby 


So clever you just have to read parts 
aloud to someone! Yet with all the humor 
and nostalgic record of his childhood, Dr. 
Quimby, a rare Bible scholar, gives most 
helpful suggestions for present-day fam- 
ilies who want to make Bible reading a 
daily habit. 25 cents. 6 for $1.00 


PRAYER TIME Edward D. Staples 


Here are more than two hundred devo- 
tions, arranged under twelve topics. They 
may be used daily by parents with their 
children, or to plan devotions for chil- 
dren’s groups. This book has a wide selec- 
tion of readings from experienced writers 
and workers with children. 

50 cents per copy. $5.00 per dozen 


WORSHIP TIME Edward D. Staples 


This book will help you make the fam- 
ily altar natural and meaningful for the 
children. Dr. Staples, who also compiled 
Prayer Time, has filled 256 pages with 
chosen gems to stimulate the minds and 
hearts of the future adults of our churches 
and nation. Every parent and teacher will 
want this well-organized —_ 

50 cents per copy. $5.00 per dozen. 


WHEN THE FAMILY PRAYS 


Hazen G. Werner 


Bishop Werner says, “Religion and the 
family belong together; religion needs 
the family; e family needs religion.” 
He tells what happens to the family as 
they pray and “God becomes a friend, 
and together the family has an uncon- 
ventioncl experience of religion.” 

15 cents each. 8 copies for $1.00. 100 or 
more 10 cents each. 


HOW TO CONDUCT FAMILY WORSHIP 


Guy H., Oliver K., and Ira D. Black 


A father and two sons wrote this help- 
ful booklet which is widely used. There 
are suggested programs, chosen prayers 
and meditations for all ages and occa- 
sions, daily Bible readings for four 
months entitled Four Months with Jesus, 
and a section on Character Building Con- 
versation at the Table. 15 cents each. 8 
copies for $1.00, 100 or more, 10 cents each. 


Prayers from THE UPPER ROOM 


Prayers printed on the back page of 
Tue Upper Room have been appreciated 
through the years. Some of the most 
popular ones are now made available in 
this booklet. They will serve as examples 
and suggestions for the prayers of your 
own heart, and may used directly as 
you lead in devotions. 15 cents each. 10 
copies $1.00. 100 or more 7 cents each. 


Table Graces from THE UPPER ROOM 


Blessed is the home where thanks is 
given before bread is broken. Requests 
came from readers of THE Uprer Room 
for a collection of graces which have ap- 
peared in issues through the years. Some 
are from among the youth, those in middle 
life, and the aged. There is one to fit every 
age and occasion. 

15 cents each. 10 copies for $1.00. 100 or 
more 7 cents each. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS Lucy Gray Kendall 
ILLUSTRATED BY SAM LEACH 


Verses describing God’s world are lov- 
ingly’ written and beautifully illustrated 
for boys and girls. Included are prayers 
for morning, evening, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Easter. A friendly, warm, 
reverent invitation to children to know 


Jesus in their homes. Parent and child. 


will have rare unity as they use this book. 
Attractively printed, sturdily bound in 
blue cloth with gold stamping. 

50 cents per copy. $5.00 per dozen. 


POETRY TIME John E. Brewton 


Mothers and teachers may use this 
lovely book to fill children’s minds with 
meaningful and beautiful poems. Chil- 
dren will not only grow to love the poetry, 
but its fine influence will be felt through- 
out life. Well indexed. Contributions from 
52 authors. 

50 cents per copy. $5.00 per dozen. 


“Poetry Time,” “Prayer Time,” and “Wor- 
ship Time,” in gift box, $1.35 


Serves the Family! 


Prayers 


Che Upper Room 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand Ave. THE UPPER ROOM 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY April covers represent two 
types of our church’s outreach that can continue in the 
measure with which Methodists support World Service and 


related benevolences. Front: Men of a village in India sing 


during a mission service. Back: Nurse and patient at Brook- 


lyn Methodist Hospital. 
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